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ary COHN STOWE, in his “ Chronicle of 

3 BN | England,” under the year 1523 
' >) writes:—“The 20 February the 
Lady AZice Hungerford, a knight’s 

wife, for murthering her husband was led 
from the tower of London to Holborne, and 
there put into a cart with one of her servantes, 
and so carryed to Tyborne and both hanged. 
She was. buried in the Grey Fryers church at 
London.” Stowe cites, as his authority for 


this statemeni, the “ Register’ of the Grey 
Friars, although he evidently took his account 
from the “ Chronicle” of that fraternity, which 
narrates the story in almost the same lan- 
guage, but with this one important difference— 


it omits the crime for which Lady Hungerford 
suffered. It is not surprising that such a 
brief mention of so tragical an occurrence 
should have excited curiosity and led various 
antiquaries to search for further information 
respecting the unfortunate lady, and to 
speculate as to the name of the “knight” 
whose wife she had been, as well as to the 
cause which induced her to commit so 
horrible a crime. 

Sir Richard Colt Hoare’s statement that 
she was the wife of a Robert Hungerford 
of the Cadenham branch of the family, 
was refuted by Canon Jackson, in the 
Gentleman's Magazine, so far back as 1851. 
The first thing that really threw any light 
whatever upon the mystery was the discovery, 
some twenty years ago, of the inventory of 
the goods of Lady Agnes Hungerford, “which 
belonged to the King’s grace by forfeiture 
for felony and murder.” This inventory was 
printed in vol. xxxviii. of the ‘‘ Archzologia” 
(p. 360), with notes thereon by Mr. Gough 
Nichols. Though the discovery of the 
inventory did not help to clear up the 

VOL. I. 


more important points in the tragedy, yet 
it was of the utmost importance, as it cor- 
rected the error in the Christian name of 
the convicted woman, and enabled her to be 
conclusively identified with Agnes, the second 
wife of Sir Edward Hungerford, father of the 
Lord Hungerford who suffered execution at 
the Tower in 1541. Before going farther, 
then, let us briefly consider what is known of 
this Sir Edward Hungerford. 

He was the only-mentioned son of Sir 
Walter Hungerford, who died in 1516. 
This Walter was a partisan of Henry VIL, 
and revived the family honours after their 
losses on the Lancastrian side in the War of 
the Roses. Sir Edward was under age, though 
probably grown up, in 1487, as in 1488-9 
we find him named as a feoffee. He must 
have been married before 1503 (as proved 
by the age of his son and heir, who was 
nineteen years old at his father’s death 
in 1522) to Jane, daughter of John Lord 
Zouche, of Haryngworth. The date of her 
death has not been ascertained. Sir Edward 
served in the French wars in 1513, and on 
December 25 in that year was knighted at 
Tournay “in the church after the King came 
from Mass, under his banner.”* Next year 
he returned to England and was in the com- 
mission of the peace for Wilts in 1515. On 
May 30, 1516, the day after the proving of 
his father’s will, he had livery of his lands as 
“son and heir of Sir Walter Hungerford, Kt., 
&c.”+ He now remained chiefly in England, 
and it is to this period of his life that particular 
interest attaches, as it is about the time that 
he may have married his second wife Agnes. 
On November 7, 1517, he was Sheriff for 
Wilts, and a commissioner appointed to 
inquire into buildings lately destroyed for 
imparkation of lands. The same year he 
was nominated to attend King Henry VIII. 
at a banquet given at Greenwich on July 7. 
Next year (November 7, 1518) he served as 
Sheriff for Somerset and Dorset. In 1520 
he was nominated to attend the English 
sovereigns at the Field of the Cloth of Gold, 
and in February, 1521, was in the Commis- 
sion of the Peace for Somerset. The next we 
learn of him is that on December 14 in the 
same year he made his last will, om which he 


* “Harl. MS.” 60609, f. 1 
+ ‘*Pat, Roll.” 8 Hen. VIIL., jerry m. Lee 
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describes himself as “of hole and perfite 
mynde and of good memory, being sike in 
body ;” he desires to be buried in “my parish 
churche of Heightesbury.” 

His will is unfortunately short, and gives 
us scarcely any information of interest. He 
first bequeaths some legacies to various 
churches in the neighbourhood and then 
some others to different friends. He con- 
cludes, “ The residue of all my goodes, detts, 
catalls, juells, plate, harnesse, and all other 
moveables whatsoever they be, I freely geve 
and bequeth to Agnes Hungerforde my 
wife.” He then appoints Agnes his sole 
executrix. The will was proved by Robert 
Colett, Clerk, Lady Hungerford’s proctor, on 
January 29 following. An entry in the 
Close Roll for 15 Henry VIII., supplies the 
hitherto unascertained date of Sir Edward’s 
death, and states that it happened on 
January 24, 13 Henry VIII. (1522),* being 
five days before the proving of his will. 

If then we accept the conclusion naturally 
drawn from Stowe’s statement, we must be- 
lieve Sir Edward to have died at the hands 
of a wife to whom he had but six weeks before 
left the whole of his personal property, and 
for whom he evidently bore the most tender 
regard. The account of Lady Hungerford’s 
trial, now for the first time brought to light, 
will, however, show that Stowe’s statement, 
though misleading, is yet substantially correct 
—Lady Agnes having really suffered on the 
scaffold for being concerned in the murder 
of her husband, though that husband was not 
Sir Edward Hungerford. 

On the Coram Rege Roll for Michaelmas 
term, 14 Henry VIII., membrane 17 of the 
‘“¢ Rex Roll,” we find that 

On the Monday next after the feast of S. Bartholo- 
mew, in the 14th year of the now king (25th August, 
1522), at Ilchester, before John Fitz James, and his 
fellow-justices of oyer and terminer for the county 
of Somerset, William Mathewe, late of Heytesbury, 
in the county of Wilts, yeoman, William Inges, late 
of Heytesbury, in the county aforesaid, yeoman, on 
the 26th July, in the roth year of the now Lord the 
King (1518), with force and arms made an assault 
upon John Cotell, at Farley, in the county of Somerset, 
by the ferent and abetting of Agnes Hungerford, 
late of Heytesbury, in the county of Wilts, widow, 
at that time the wife of the aforesaid Fohn Cotell. 
And a certain linen scarf called a kerchier (guandam 
flameam lineam vocatam, ‘‘a kerchier”), which the 


* “Close Roll,” 15 Hen. VIII. m. 22. 








aforesaid William, and William then and there held 
in their hands, put round the neck of the aforesaid 
John Cotell, and with the aforesaid linen scarf him, 
the said John Cotell, then and there feloniously did 
throttle, suffocate, and strangle, so that the aforesaid 
John Cotell immediately died, and so the aforesaid 
William Maghewe* and William Inges, by the pro- 
curement and abetting of the aforesaid Agnes, did 
then and there feloniously murder, &c., the aforesaid 
John Cotell, against the peace of the Lord the King, 
And afterwards the aforesaid William, and William, 
the body of the aforesaid Fohn Cotell did then and there 

t into a certain fire in the furnace of the kitchen in 
the Castle of Farley aforesaid, and the body of the 
same John in the fire aforesaid in the Castle of Farley 
aforesaid in the county of Somerset aforesaid, did 
burn and consume. And that the aforesaid Agnes 
Hungerford, \ate of Farley in the county of Somerset, 
widow, otherwise called Agnes Cotell, late of Heytes- 
bury, in the county of Wilts, widow, late the wife of 
the aforesaid John Cotell deceased, well knowing that 
the aforesaid William Mathewe and William Inges 
had done the felony and murder aforesaid, in form 
aforesaid, them the same William and William at 
Farley, in the county of Somerset aforesaid, on the 
28th day of December, in the 10th year of the reign of 
the said Lord King (1518) did receive, comfort, and 
aid, against the peace of the Lord the King, &c. 

Which said indictment the now Lord the King, 
afterwards for certain causes, caused to come before 
him to be determined, &. ..... And now to 
wit, on Thursday next after the quinzains of S. 
Martin (Nov. 27, 1522), in the same term before the 
Lord the King at Westminster, in their proper persons 
came the aforesaid William Mathewe, William Inges, 
and Agnes Hungerford, brought here to the bar by 
Sir Thomas Lovell, Knight, Constable of the Tower 
of London, by virtue of the writ of the Lord the King 
to him thereupon directed. And they are com- 
mitted to the Marshal, &c., and forthwith being 
severally asked as to the matters wherewith they are 
above charged and how they will acquit themselves 
thereon, they severally say that they are in no wise 
Guilty, and thereupon for good, or for ill, they put 
themselves on the country, &c. ..... The jurors 
come in the octaves of S. Hilary (1523), &c...... 
At which said octaves of S. Hilary before the King 
at Westminster, came the aforesaid William Mathewe, 
William Inges, and Agnes Hungerford, brought to 
the bar by Sir Thomas Lovell, Kt., constable of the 
tower of London, &c. 


The jurors being sworn found each of the 
prisoners to be guilty of the crimes with 
which they were charged. ‘Therefore it 
is adjudged that Wiliam Mathewe and 
Agnes Hungerford shall be hanged, &¢.” 
+E William Inges sought “benefit of 
clergy,” saying “that he was a clerk.” 
Whereupon the Attorney-General said that 
Inges should not be allowed the benefit, as 
“he is a bigamist” (fro eo guod ipse bigamus 


* So spelt in the original. 
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est), having married a certain Joan Mason, 
at Little Cheverell, co. Wilts. Inges denies 
the charge and is remanded, that the Bishop 
of Salisbury may certify as to the facts of the 
case. This he does in the octaves of S. 
John the Baptist, 1523, and proves that 
William Inges “ est digamus,” &c. There- 
fore it is adjudged “that William be hanged,” 
&c. 

The foregoing extract from the Coram 
Rege Roll has cleared away the veil which has 
hitherto shrouded the story of the unfortunate 
Lady Hungerford, though it can in no way 
be said to detract from the interest of the 
tragedy. The record before us gives the exact 
date of the murder, the place where it was 
committed, and the persons who were con- 
cerned in it. It shows that Lady Agnes, 
though an accessory as well before as after 
the fact, was yet not the actual perpetrator of 
the crime, and—though it makes her none 
the less guilty of murder—at least removes 
from her character the stain of having brought 
toa close the life of so evidently attached a 
husband as Sir Edward Hungerford. 

The first point to be considered in the 
evidence supplied by the indictment, is the 
manner in which the murder was committed ; 
it says that Cotell was “strangled” with a 
certain “kerchier;” this I think we may pre- 
sume to be the neckerchief he was wearing at 
the time, and that Matthew and Inges coming 
suddenly upon him used the “kerchier” 
to strangle him and so end his life. The 
indictment throughout describes Agnes, when 
the wife of Cofe//, as “‘of Heytesbury,” and 
after she became Agnes Hungerford, as “ of 
Farley,” suggesting that after her marriage with 
Sir Edward sheresided chieflyat Farley.” When 
that marriage was solemnized would be most 
interesting to learn. Did it follow closely the 
murder of Cotell? If so, surely there is 
ground for heightening the romance, and for 
supposing that Agnes procured Cotell’s death 
in order that she might marry Sir Edward. 
This fact the indictment supplies in support 
ofsuch a theory, that on the 28th of December, 
1518, five months after the murder, Agnes 
was living. at Farley, if not as Lady 
Hungerford, at least in a position of suffi- 
cient authority to allow of her harbouring 
her accomplices within the castle walls. 
The social station of Agnes at the time 


of her last marriage is also a point to be in- 
vestigated. The indictment, which mentions 
the calling of Matthewe and Inges, is silent as 
to the profession of Cotell, but from certain 
entries in the inventory of goods of Agnes 
(mentioned before),* which describe some 
costly articles marked in a way to suggest 
their having belonged to Agnes before her 
marriage with Sir Edward, we are safe in 
presuming that neither Agnes nor Cotell 
belonged to the humble classes, though 
their station was probably inferior to that of 
the Hungerfords. We may, indeed, even 
suppose Cotell to have had some employ- 
ment upon Sir Edward’s lands, as steward or 
bailiff, and that on the day of his murder, 
at Farley, he was following his avocations 
there ; he cannot certainly have been far 
from the castle when the crime was com- 
mitted, as we find the murderers placing their 
victim in the kitchen furnace.¢ If this be so, 
Sir Edward’s acquaintance with Agnes may 
be easily explained. 

The next point that calls for remark is the 
date on which, Lady Hungerford and her 
accomplices were first brought to trial; from 
the arrest, following so quickly after Sir 
Edward’s death, it would.almost seem as if 
during his life he had been able to ward off 
any lingering suspicions that may have existed 
against his wife, and so prevent a direct 
charge of murder being preferred against 
her; for it is not probable that Cotell’s 
disappearance can have failed to awaken 
suspicions; or that those suspicions can 
have been unknown to Sir Edward, who, 
but four months after the murder, was acting 
as sheriff for the very county in which it was 
committed. It does not follow from this that 
he was in any way cognizant of his wife’s 
guilt ; he probably accepted the story, what- 
ever it may have been, by which she accounted 
for Cotell’s death.. One point more is worthy 
of observation ; that is, the careful manner 


* As this inventory has been printed in full in vol. 
xxxviii. of the “ Archzologia,” and nearly in full in 
Mr. Brewer’s ‘‘ Cal. of State Papers,” temp. Hen. 
VIII. (vol. iii, part 2, No. 2861), I have thought it un- 
necessary to reproduce any part of it, but the tran- 
script just mentioned should be read in connection 
with this Article. 

+ This furnace is marked in a plan of ‘‘Farley 
Castle’ in Canon Jackson’s ‘‘Guide to Farleigh- 
Hungerford,” p. 16. 
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in which the indictment avoids any mention 
of Agnes having been the wife of Sir Edward 
Hungerford. This can hardly have been 
accidental ; and—taken in conjunction with 
the fact of her name not appearing in the 
Hungerford pedigrees found amongst the 
Heralds’ visitations—it shows the anxiety 
naturally felt by the Hungerfords to prevent 
the name of the unfortunate Agnes being 
handed down to posterity as the wife of a 
member of their family. 

I think, from Stowe’s statement, it has been 
generally inferred that the “servant” led to 
execution with Lady Hungerford was a 
woman; the record corrects this inference, 
and leaves no doubt that the “servant” was 
the accomplice Matthewe ; Inges not having 
been executed till six months later. 

There is yet much to be learnt in connec- 
tion with this interesting story; and it is to 
be hoped that the important additional 
facts supplied by the Coram Rege Roll 
will lead to some further particulars respect- 
ing Lady Hungerford being hereafter brought 
to light. 

WILLIAM JOHN Harpy. 


KGB. 
The “Grub Street Journal,” 


By Lorp TALBOT DE MALAHIDE. 
(Continued from p. 196.) 
—— 

PART II. 

PRICE OF WHEAT. 

February 9, 1730.—Price of wheat at Bear 
Key, per quarter, 24-315. 

May 14.—We hear that Mr. Aldworth, 
the vintner of Islington Hall, disposed of his 
most curious piece of antiquity, the real 
dagger with which Sir William Walworth, 
Lord Mayor of London, killed the famous 
rebel Wat Tyler in the reign of Richard the 
2nd, for 10 guineas.— St. Fames’ and London 
Evening Post. 

Note of the Grub Street Fournal:— 
“This report is entirely groundless, he 
designing never to part with so valuable a 
curiosity.” 

September 2.—They have had a violent 
hurricane in and about Dublin, but the most 
extraordinary effect of it was upon the hand 
of St. Warburgh’s Church clock, which, our 


correspondent writes, was turned about for 
a quarter of an hour together, with the same 
velocity as the flyers of a jack usually move. 

March 17, 1730.—On Tuesday, 17 March, 
being St. Patrick’s day, the tutelar Saint of 
Ireland, their Majesties and the rest of the 
Royal family wore crosses in honour of that 
day. 

EXPORT OF CORN. 

September 7, 1734.—There were 5,085 
quarters of wheat exported this week to Spain 
and the Straights. 

September 21.—More than 5,000 quarters 
of wheat have been this week exported from 
London, besides other grain. 

Dublin, October 16, 1731.—A bill is ordered 
to be brought into Parliament that all pro- 
ceedings in Courts of Justice shall be read in 
the English language. 

August 2, 1734.—Yesterday 3 young tigers 
were whelped in the dens at the Tower. 

August 14.—Last week an Eagle, the 
largest that has been seen in England, was 
taken by a tailor, on a gate near Charlton in 
Kent. Its wings, when expanded, were three 
yards and eight inches in length, between 


feather and feather; but being claimed by 
Sir — Langhorn as Lord of the Manor, it 


was delivered to him. This news being 
brought to town, one of the Falconers was 
sent to demand it, as being a Royal bird, 
and he brought it with him to Kensington. 

There are some very curious entries about 
the notorious Colonel Charteris :— 

February 26,1730. —Colonel Charteris was 
tried and convicted at the Old Bailey of 
committing a rape upon his servantmaid, 
Ann Bond. His goods and property were 
all forfeited, and he was condemned to 
death. 

April 14.—We hear that yesterday morning 
Ann Bond, the person that prosecuted 
Colonel Charteris for rape, had £800 paid 
her by a gentleman of St. Margaret’s, West- 
minster. 

April 16.—We hear that yesterday the 
famous Ann Bond, who prosecuted Colonel 
Charteris for rape, was married at Gray’s Inn 
Chapel to Charles Heather, a drawer at 
a tavern in Westminster, and they have since 
taken a tavern in Bloomsbury, and design to 
set up a well painted headof Colonel Charteris 
as a sign. 
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April 20.—Colonel Charteris, who was 
thought to have gone to Bath, hath hired 
lodgings at Kensington gravel pits (not far 
from Tyburn) ; and last Saturday as he was 
going in a hackney coach to Chelsea, the 
mob fell upon him and beat him in a most 
barbarous manner, for no other reason than 
that there were two women with him in the 
coach.— Daily Post. 

Note of the Grub Street Fournal :-— 
“Had the Colonel had his deserts he would 
have escaped this ill-usage.” 

May 15.—Colonel Charteris appeared in 
Court, and pleaded his Majesty’s most 
gracious pardon for the rape he committed 
on the body of Ann Bond.—Pos¢-boy. 

October 6.—The King has ordered the 
several estates in Middlesex, Westmoreland 
and Lancashire together with divers goods 
and chattels that belonged to Colonel Charteris 
and were seized by the Crown upon his late 
conviction of felony, to be restored to him. 
—St. Fames's Fournal. 

The favour shown to Colonel Charteris seems 
to have been very badly received by the 
public, and there are several severe articles on 
the subject, as for instance the following :— 

March 12.— 

Little villains must submit to fate, 

That great ones may enjoy the world in state. 

GARTH’s Dispensary. 

After this heading, the article goes on 
with the following suggestions :—‘“ That a 
law be made exempting all persons of such 
a particular dignity or fortune from all 
prosecutions for murder, sodomy, and rape, 
committed on those who have not an estate 
of such a particular value.” 

There is a curious letter suggesting that 
cases of adultery and rape should not be 
left to common juries. With respect to 
adultery, the writer suggests that— 

April 9, 1730.—Since this vulgarly reputed 
crime is approved and practised by all who 
have any taste of politeness, I would propose 
that the fine should be laid on the husband 
who disturbs the peace of society with making 
a public complaint of an offence at which he 
is bound in honour toconnive. In such cases 
as these, the jury should consist of gentlemen 
of large estates, who have been brought up in 
such free and polite maxims. They ought 
also to be single men, because those who 


are married are apt to be prejudiced in 
favour of the plaintiff. Were these rules 
observed, I am persuaded the peace of 
society would be no longer disturbed with 
these frivolous and vexatious suits. 

With respect to rapes, he says:—‘ As 
for rapes, they seem to me to be wholly 
out of the way of common tradesmen. 
This being one of those diversions which 
are proper only for gentlemen, is often very 
improperly left to the determination of a jury 
of citizens, who are as unfit to judge in an 
affair of this nature, as a jury of countrymen 
would be to inflict a penalty for breaking a 
hedge, or trampling down corn. Ina case 
of this kind the jury ought to consist of 
officers or other men of honour who would 
be able to judge whether the accused person 
was qualified to ravish or not; and if it 
should appear that the supposed criminal is 
a person duly qualified either by birth, edu- 
cation, or fortune, for such entertainments, 
and that the person pretending to be ravished 
is much inferior to him in condition, then it 
might be thought proper to acquit the gentle- 
man honourably, and oblige the woman to 
live with him, as long as he should please, 
but if he should desire to have no further 
conversation with her she might be sent to 
some house of correction. ‘These methods, 
if well pursued, would soon put an entire 
stop to these troublesome indictments, and 
gentlemen would be able to enjoy their pro- 
per diversions unmolested. As for persons 
of lower rank, a small fine ought to be laid 
on them, not exceeding the penalty for 
taking rural diversions without being pro- 
perly qualified. Some, I imagine, will be apt 
to object that it will be very hard on the 
women, that they should suffer violence, and 
afterwards not only have no redress, but run 
the risk of also being punished. To this, I 
answer, that our well-bred author shows that 
women of fashion are too polite to give any 
occasion for violence, and as for those of an 
inferior rank, they ought to be punished for 
refusing what they have no right to deny.” 

I think I cannot do better than give in 
conclusion some samples of the announce- 
ments of marriages which are quaint and 
instructive :— 

March 16, 1731.—After describing the 
marriage ceremony of the Prince of Orange 
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and the Princess Royal, ‘ we hear that the 
Prince of Orange had his pocket picked of a 
fine gold repeating watch during the cere- 
mony of his marriage.” —Daily Advertiser. 

His Majesty did the bridegroom the honour 
to put on his wedding-shirt with his own 
hands. He was undressed by the Prince of 
Wales. The lace round the wedding sheets 
cost £ 1,200. 

Fuly 13, 1734.—Married lately, Lord Wal- 
lingford, son to the Earl of Banbury, to Miss 
Catharine Laws, daughter to the great Mr. 
Laws, a lady possessed of rare beauties both 
of person and mind, besides a prodigious 
fortune. 

October 3.—Married, last week, Hill Dawe 
(of Ditcheat, in Somersetshire), Esq., to Miss 
Moore, a very agreeable young lady, with fine 
accomplishments, and a fortune of above 
£5,000. 

On Thursday, Velters Cornwall, Esq., 
to Miss Bray, a very able young lady of good 
family and great fortune. 

October 2, 1735.—Married on Tuesday at 
St. George’s Chapel, Grosvenor Square, 


Henry Haghon (of Yorkshire), Esq., to Miss 
Sarah Latterick, a beautiful young lady with 


412,000 fortune. 

Yesterday morning, Thomas James, 
of Penshurst, in Kent, Esq., to Miss Edwills, 
a beautiful young lady with a pretty fortune. 

Fanuary 10, 1737.-—Last week a young 
couple were married at Dover. The bride 
seemed during the ceremony to be under 
some extraordinary uneasiness, and after the 
same was over and she returned to her house, 
she was brought to bed of a girl; so the 
bridesmen and bridesmaids stood godfathers 
and godmothers, and the curate earned 
double fees for a very unexpected occasion. 

Friday, May 8.—yY esterday the Right Hon"* 
the Earl of Plymouth was married at White- 
hall Chapel to Miss Lewis, daughter of 
Thomas Lewis, Esq., of Soberton, in the Co. 
of Southampton, and M.P. for the borough 
of New Sarum, a fine young lady with 
430,000 down, and £5,000 per annum.— 
Courant. 

On Saturday night the only son of the 
Right Hon>* Lord James Cavendish, uncle to 
His Grace the Duke of Devonshire, was 
married to Miss Chandler, one of the daugh- 
ters of the Lord Bishop of Durham, a beau- 


tiful young lady of £6,000 fortune.—Daily 
Post, 

A son of Lord James, &c., to a young lady 
of excellent accomplishments.— Courant. 

March 22.—We learn that the Rev. Dr. 
Maddox, clerk of the closet to Her Majesty, 
was lately married to Miss Price, a very 
agreeable lady of £18,000 fortune.—Daily © 
Post and Daily F ournal. . 

In conclusion, I may add that there was a 
continuation of the journal, which ceased in 
May, 1738, entitled, Zhe Literary Courier of 
Grub Street. I have seen the numbers from 
June 1 to July 27, but do not know whether 
the paper ever went beyond that date. 


Wokwor 


“Mr. Thomas Fenyns’ Booke 
of Hrmes.” 


EDITED BY JAMES GREENSTREET. 
(Concluded from p. 101.) 


201. Halnath de Halnaby port d'argent, 
a vne fees [et vj.] floure de lucz de 
sable. 

202. John Marmaduc—de goules, a vne 
fees et 3 papeiaye[s d’argent], beke et 
pees d’or. 

203. Adam de Swynborne port de goules, 
a 3 testz de s[inglier] d’argent recoupez, 
enarmes d’or. 

204. Robert de Bowes port d’ermyne, a 3 
arcez tenduz de goules. 

205. Mons. William de Wessyngton— 
de goules, a deux barrz et 3 molettz 
d’arge[nt au chief]. 

206. Mons. Thomas Suteys (read “Sur- 
teys” from the other versions )—d’ermyne, 
a vne quart’ de goules, et vne escuch| eon 
voydée d’argent]. 

207. Richard Restwald port Quarterlé, les 
deulx quartellz cu[stantz d’ermyn], et 
les autres quartres de goules.* 

208. Mons. Ric. de Ogle—d’argent, a vne 
fees et 3 cressantz de goulz. 

209. Mons’ Robert Conyers port Quarterlé, 
cesta savor, d’or, et [vn fez fuzilée] de 
sable, et la manche d’azure.t 


* Tricked in the Additional MS. 12,224 version as; 
Per saltire gules and ermine. 

+ Z.e. 1 and 4, Or, a fess, fusilly, sable ; 2 and 3, Or, 
a maunch, azure, 
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210. Mons‘ Gerard Salvaine—d’argent, a 
vne cheif de sa[ble], et deux molettes 
d’or, percz de goules. 

211. Mons’ Thomas Tunstall—de sable, 
a 3 combes d’arge[nt]. 

212. Mons’ Thomas Strother—de goules, 
a vne bend d’argfent, et 3 eglecealx] de 
vert au bend, beek et pees de goules. 

213. Mons‘ Thomas Stirkeland port de 
sable, a 3 escallopp[es d’argent]. 

214. Mons’ William de Leegh port d’azure, 
a deux barres d'argent], et vne bend 
chekerée d’or et de goules. 

215. Mons‘ William Carnaby—d’argent, a 
deulx barrz et 3 pellottz d’azure [a mont]. 

216. Mons. Christophre Curwene—d’ar- 
gent, fretté de goules, a vne [cheif 
d’azure]. 

217. Mons* Wautier Calverley port d’ar- 
gent, a vne fees [de goules], et 3 veletz 
de sable passantz. 

218. Mons‘ William Thiriskyld—d’argent, 
a vne manch de [goules], et vne labell 
de trois pointz de vert. 

219. Rauf ffytz Williams—Burelé d’azure 
et d’argent, ove iij. chapeulx de g[oulz]. 

220. Le Signiour de Clare—d’argent, a vne 
quarter de g[oulz]. 

221. Thomas Langton, de Wynyard, port 
d’or, a vne leon ram[pand de sable], 
nafre sur le spaule deuant.* 

222. John de Erington port d'argent, a 
deux barrz d’azure, et iij. escallopes 
d’azure a mont. 

* * * following is taken out of Mr. Poole’s 
copey.f 

223. [John Derwentwater port d’argent, a 
vne fez et demy et quarter de goules, 
a vne] quintfoyle d’[argent en] le quarter. 

224. Hugh de Burninghill port de sable, a 
troys cheyfors (butterf[lyess)] d’arg[ent]. 

225. Robert de Clapeham port d’argent, 
a vne bend de sable, [et] troys cuppes 
d'argent, et vne quatrefoyle de sable. 

226. W™ de Laton port d’argent, a vne 
bend de goules, a troys escalloppes 
d’argent. 

227. W™ de Thornburgh port d’ermyn, 
fretté ou vne cheif d[e goulz]. 


* Tricked : bleeding at the shoulder, gules, in Ad- 
ditional MS. 12,224. 

t This intimation not given by Charles, but there 
is a break here in his copy. 


228, John de Dalston port d’argent, a vne 
cheueron engrale et trois testes du oysell 
rases de sable. 

229. Richard Berhalgh port d’argent, a 
troys ourses de sable passauntz, moselez 
d’or. 

230. Robert Swynehowe port de sable, 
a trois porcez d’a[rgent]. 

231. Mons. John Colvyle, Signio™ de 
Biteham, port d'or, a vne] fees de 
gowlles. 

232. Mons’ John de Richer* port d’argent, 
a vne bend d’[azur], et troys cressauntz 
dor en la bend. 

233. Mons’ Odinell Heron port d’asure, 
a troys heronceu[x] d’argent, beeke et 
pees d’or. 

234. Roger Heron port de goulles, a troys 
heronceux d'argent. 

235. Mons’ John Heron port de goules, 
a vne cheueron et troys heronceux 
d'argent. 

236. Mons’ Robert Hilton, de Swyne,t 
port d’a[rgent], a troys chapeauz de 
gowlles, le roses perses d’or. 

237. Mons’ John ffelton port de goules, 
a deux leons pass{antes] a vne doble 
tressure floretté d’argent. 

238. Pyers de la Hay port d’argent, a trois 
escalloppes de goujles| bendez et deux 
costes.} 

239. John de Newsom port d’azure, a vne 
fees d'argent, a trois crois plaines de 
gowlles. 

240. John de Ousethorpe port de gowlles, 
a troys flowres deawe d’argent. 

241. Walter de Melsanby port de sable, 
a deux gemelles et vne cheif d’argent. 
242. Symon Welt **e port [d’ar]gen[t, 
a cheif de goules, vn rose, sur] le cheif 
vne leon rampant d'argent rosee [copee 
demy in j. trace change] come escu. 
In trycke y* lion aboue 3 foyleu fees 

ar. and g.§ 


* ¢¢Rither” in the other versions. 

+ Additional MS. 12,224 adds: ‘‘ vnius founda- 
toris de Swyne.” The same MS. adds: ‘‘ vnius foun- 
datoris de Swine Abby. Postea Melton, modo 
Darcij.” 

+t The cotises sable in Additional MS. 12,224. 

§ Tricked in Additional MS. 12,224 as: Per chief 
gules and argent, a bordure, and in chief a demi lion 
rampant, and in base a cinquefoil, all countercharged, 
The name is given as “ Simon Waltdene,”’ 
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243. John ‘Belasise *Eltoftes port d’argent, 
a troys [rookes de]* chesse de sable. 
244. Roger de Somervyle port Burulé de 
gowlles [et d’argent], ou vne bordure 

d’azure as merlettes d’or. 

245. Esmond Montague port d’azure, a 
vne gty[ffyn rampant d’or]. 

246. W™ Story port d’argent, a vne tygre 
de [purp', a croislett] sur le spaule 
d’argent, ovec la cowe fresshe. 

247. John Wellesby port d’argent ampartie 
de s{able, a vne leopard] pass. d’or au 
cheif.¢ 

248. Robert de Bynchestree port de goules, 
o[u le cheif battaylé d’argent]. 

249. W™ Wyvell port de goules, fretté d’or, 
ovec vne qu{artre de goules]. 

250. Walter Burdon port d’asure, a trois 
b[urdons et le champ] poudree de 
croislettes d’or ‘ Vghtrede.’ 

251. Johnt fitz Neell port d’argent, a troys 
pales de go[ules, et vne] fees d’asure, et 
troys merlettes d’or en la fees. 

252. Robert Teyas port de goules, a vne 
fees et trois [mallottes d’or (Argent in 
Additional MS. 12,224)]. 


253- Robert Horsley port de gowlles, a _ 


troys teste[s du] chevall d’argent rases, 
freyne de sable. 

254. Robert Sheperwast port d’asure, a 
trois gemeux et cheif [d’ar.]. 

255. Richard Mallett port de sable, vne 
cheueron et troys ferma[ux d’argent]. 
256. John Longvyle port de gowlles, a vne 
fees dauncée d’argent d[e troys], croyselé 

d’or. 

257. W™ Stallingburgh port de sable, a vne 
cheueron et ttoys bottonés§ fytchés 
d’argent. 

258. Robert Benhall port de sable, a vne 
bend et deux costices w[avés d’argent]. 
259. Hugh (? read “ Roger” from Addi- 
tional MS. ¥2,224) de Aston port d’ar- 
gent, a vne bend dauncé embelief de 

sa[ ble]. 


* Nos. 243 to 307, inclusive, being omitted by 
Charles from his copy, the portions supplied are from 
a leaf inserted elsewhere in the Harleian MS. 6589 
(see pencil folio 48). 

+ Tricked in the Additional MS 12,224 as: Per 
chevron, sable and argent, in chief a lion, passant, 
guardant, or. 

¢ Additional MS. 12,224 has “Thomas.” 

§ Ze., crosses botonné, 


260. Hugh Hercy port d’argent, a vne 
cheif de gowles. 

261. Esteven de Gossinton port d’asure, 
a vne rose persée d’or. 

262. [Henry Bysshopbery port d’argent, a 
vne| fees et deux [costices de sable]. 
263. [T]homas Pype—d’az., a vne fees et 

6 crosselettes fytchés d’or en le [champ]. 

264. John Maudyt port Palé ovndé de 6 
d’or et de sabl’. 

265. Th. Bosville port d’or,* a vne fuselle 
de gowle[s], et 3 croislettes de sable. 
266. Th. Cobham -port (ermine spot 
tricked), a 3 cressauntes de g., ou 3 
besantes (tricked a crescent charged 

with a roundle). 

267. John Berley port de g., a deux mo- 
lettes d’or percz, et vne quarter (ermine 
spot tricked). 

268. Constantyne Mortimer port d’or, a 3 
flure de licz de s. 

269. John Appelby port d’az., a 6 mer- 
lettes d’or. 

270. Ric’ de Sandes—d’ar., a vne fees 
daunsée et 3 croislettes fitchés de 

* & * 4 

271. M. John Quytricke—d’ar., a vne frett 
et vne quarter de g. 

272. M. Clem‘ de Skelton port b., a vne 
fees g., et 3 (fleur-de-lis tricked) d’or. 
273. M. John Tereby port d’ar., cheif b., a 3 

bousses d’or, et vne estoyll d’or au champ. 

274. John Aglomby—d’ar., a 2 barres de 
S., 2 3 merlettz a mesme au ch[eif]. 

275. W™ Hoton, de(I) fforest,—G., a vne 
fees s., et 3 oryelliers ar. 

276. John de Blencowe—de g., a vne 
quarter d’ar. 

277. John de Newby port de s., a vne fees 
d’ar., et 3 roses [de goulz]. 

278. John de Levinton—de g., sur vne 
cheueron d’ar. 3 5-foyles s. 

279. Tho. Allanby—d’ar, a vne cheueron 
plaine et border b. engrelé. 

280. W™ ffetheir—G., a vne cheueron 
(ermine spot tricked), et 3 plumes d’ar. 
(Written against this: “After Thirke- 
wald, 6.”)f 


* Argent in Additional MS. 12,224. 

+ In Additional MS. 12,224, this is preceded by 
the next coat, and the blazon given—viz., ‘‘ Will’m 
ffetheir port de goules, vne cheveron d’ermyn, trois 
plumes d’argent.” The tricking in that MS. has 


three feathers. 
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281. Raph de Thirkewald (“ Thirlwall” in 
Additional MS. 12,224)—G., a vne 
cheueron et 3 testes du singleir d’a[r. 
récoupees ]. 

282. M. Ric’ de Kyrkeby—d’ar., vne fees 
et demy de s., a quarter d’ [argent]* vne 
fer de moleyn de s. 

283. John de la More—de g., a vne croyse 
patée et vne scallopp[e] devaunt d’ar. 
284. John de Skypton port d’ar., a vne 

a(n)cre de s. 

285. Hamond Monceaux—de g., a vne 
croise resercellé d’or, et vne scallop 
d’or, et vne scallop d’or en le quarter a 
mont. 

286. W™ Beaulieu—Ar., a vne cheueron 
dauncée et 3 testes du oysell de s. 

287. Roger Salisbury—de g., a vne croyx 
paté d’ar., et iiij. testes du leopard d’or. 

288. [Roger Newers—d’az., a vne fees 
d'argent, et 3 garbes d’or.] 

289. Tho. Braybrooke port d'argent, a 6 
losen [ges de goules]. 

290. John Chamberlayne—G., vne fees et 
3 escallopp[es d’or]. 

291. John de Wystowe— d’ar, a vne 
cheueron et 3 pellottz de g. 

292. Roger de Well—d’or, a vne griffon 
ramp. de vert. 

293. Le Baron de Skirpenbeke—de goules, 
vne crois paté [d’argent], cheif d’az., et 
vne leopard pass. d’or en le cheif. 

294. John de Bleverhassett—de g., a 3 
dolphins d’ar. 

295. John de Eglesfyld—d’ar., a 3 egles 
displayés de [goules]. 

296. John de Cottingham—de s., vne 
cheueron engr. et 3 nr dar. | 

297. Robert Sleghtes, de Legburn, en 
Lincolnshire—de [goulz], vne cheueron 
et 3 croises recerselés d’or. 

298. Mons‘ tde Scremby—d’az., a 3 barres 
et vne [bend d’or]. 

299. Mons. John Shandos—de g., a vne 
puiss[e fytché d’argent]. 

300. M. W™ de Sandford—(ermine spot 
tricked), vne cheif de g., et 2 te[stes du 
singler d’ar. | 

_ * So tricked in Additional MS. 12,224 also, but it 
is doubtless inaccurate. 

+ Tricked as three quill pens in Additional MS. 

12,22 

Fe The same MS, leaves a blank where the Christian 

name should be. 


301. M. Dryby*—d’ar., a 2 caterfoylles et 
vne quarter [de goulz]. 

302. M. John Lythegraynes—G., a vne 
escotchon voydz d’a/r., et la bend d’or].¢ 

303. M. Henry de Melton—S., a vne leon 
ramp. d’a[r., croné d’or] et enarmé 
gowlles, ou vrie d’anulettz d’ar. 

304. John Wyssham—de S., a vne fees et 
6 merlettes d’ar[gent]. 

305. Esmond de Everard—d’ar., a cheif 
de g., et 3 mollett[es d’ar.] 

306. Barth. de Naunton—de s., a 3 mer- 
lottz d’argent. 

307. John de Buckton—d’ar., a vne cheivre 
ramp‘ de [sable], le teste et cheveleure 
d’ar., les cornes vert. 

308. M. W™ de Pert (‘ Perc” in Charles’s 
copy ; “ Perk” in Additional MS. 12,224) 
—d’ar., a vne bend de g., et 3 losenge[s 
percees d’or]. 

309. John Ravenshelme—Ar., vne fees 
battayll[es d’amparteiz{] de g., et vne 
leopard pass. d’or en la fees. 

310. M. John de Stanhope—Quarterly de 
g. et (ermine spot tricked), et 2 cheifes 
du chiv[re] d’argent en lez quarters goules. 

311. Myles Pakenham—de g., vne che- 
veron d’ar., 3 croises fitchés d’ar., en la 
champ. 

312. M. Thomas Stanley port Quarterlie 
d’ar. et d’or; bend b. et 3 testes [du] 
cerf d’or en le primer et 4 quarters; en 
2 et 3 ou vne cheif b., et 3 torteux d’ar. 

313. Mons. Tho. Hoo port Quarterly d’ar. 
et des. 

314. Mons. Drewe de Hastinge, devaunt 
le Conquest, port de vert et |d’or| demy, 
ou vn tor ramp. de l’un en I’autre. 

315-§ Raph fitz Barnard—Verrie b. et ar., 
au cheif g. deux mollettes [d’or percees]. 

316. Mons. Hugh Gard, de Danmarke,]| 
—B., vne soliell [d’or]. 

* « Will’m Dryby” in Additional MS. 12,224. 

+ This entry does not appear in Additional MS. 
12,224, which has in its place ‘‘ John de Papham, 
with the trick : Argent, a fess, gules, and in chief two 


stags’ heads, caboshed, or.” 

t Tricked a fess, embattled and counter-embattled, 
in Additional MS. 12,224. 

§ The Additional MS. 12,224 has between this 
number and the next: “ John de Boys, del Southe,” 
and in trick Ermine, a cross, passant, sable. 

|| So also in Charles’s copy, but the Additional 
MS. 12,224 says, ‘‘ Mons. Andrew Hugarde, de Dan- 
marke,” and gives the tincture of the Sun as argent. 
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317. Mons* Sincl[eer* port d’azure, vn 
soleill] d’or. 

318. Tho. Dovedall [port] Quarterlie, d’ar., 
a v[ne] crois recerselé de g[oulz]; et 
Yauter quarter b., fretté d’or. 

319. John de Copland po[r]t d’ar., vne 
crosse parmy de s., a vne molett [d’Jar., 
percee, en myleue. 

320. Thomas de la Grigget port d’ar., vne 
crosse engr. de gowles. 

321. John Greene port Checkery d’or et 
b., ou la border de g. 

322. Thomas Mauduit port mesmes. 

323- John Beauley, del South—de g. et 
d’ar, embelief battailée.t 

324. Henry Raynford p‘ d’ar., vne croise 
parmy et vne bordure [de sable]. 

325. John de Brompton—de g., et vne 
saultier et 4 (cross crosslet fitchée 
tricked) d’ar. 

326. Les Armes dell Office du Marishall 
dell Ireland sont de go{ulz], et cinque 
fucelles bendez d’argent. 

327. Mons. John de Norwich p‘ Partie b. 
et g., a vne tygree ramp. (ermine spot 
tricked). 

328. Robert Gerveys p‘ d’ar., et vne 
cheueron b., et 3 escallops de s. 

329. Janico de Arthoys p*‘ g., vne fees 
oundz ar.§ 

330. John Paslew—d’ar., vne fees et 3 
molettz b., percees. 

331. Tho. de Wakefyld p* d’ar. et b. en- 
dentée, ou 3 garbes d’argent au cheif. 
332. John Wetewang p‘s., ou 3 lampes 

d’ar. 

333- M. Henry du Boys, de Vseburne, p'‘ 
Barré de 8 d’o{r] et d’ar.,|| au cheif s., 
endenté de 3, 3 scallops d’or. 

334- JohnWillesthorpe—B., a vne cheueron 
et 3 leopardz estantz d’ar. 

335- Mons. John de Melton—B., a vne 
croys paté d’ar voydee. 

336. Thomas Wombell port d’ar., a 6 


* Mons. ohn Sentclere” in Additional MS. 
12,224. 

+ ‘*Dalagrige” in the Charles’ version. 

t The Additional MS. 12,224 says: ‘‘ port pare 
bend embateley d’argent et goules,” and tricks it so. 

§ Charles gives the same, but the Additional MS. 
12,224 has Barry wavy tricked. 

|| So likewise in Charles’s copy, but the Addi- 
tional MS. 12,224 gives gules. 


——. 


merlettes a vne bend de g., et 3 besauntes 
en la bend. 

337- Le Counte de Atheill p* Palé de:6 de 
s. et d’or. 

338, 339. Pigott Lascelles —d’ar., a 3 
chapeux de g.; M’ Ro. Hylton de 
Swyne, p‘ or (this memorandum added 
in another hand). 

340. M. Tho. de Heeton p* de vert, a vne 
leon ramp. et la border d’ar. engr. 

341. Mons. Henry Lownd p'd’ar., fretté b. 

343, Le Sire Dawbeny p* de g., a 3 fucelles 

’ar. 

343-. Le Sire de Bassett p‘ d’or, a 3 peusg. 
joinantes en point, et vn quarter (ermine 
spot tricked). 

344. Edw. Cortney, Conte Dev :—d’or, a 
3 pellottes g. 

345. Mons. Robert Knowlles—G., en vne 
cheueron ar. 3 roses vermeyles. 

346. Mons. Maheu Gurnay —d’or, a 3 
pennes ioynantes en point g. 

347. John de Brewes — (ermine spot 
tricked), vne crosse g. masculée. 

348. Mons. Pyers Tylioll—G., vne leon 
ramp ar., vne baston b. 

349. Mons. John [de la Vale]—(ermine 
spot tricked), a 2 fees [de vert]. 

350. John Dychaunt — (ermine _ spot 
tricked), a 2 gemeux et le che[if de 
goules]. 

351. John de Reresby—G., a vne bend 
ar., et 3 croises [patées de sable]. 

352. Mons. W™Elmeden—Ar., a vne bend 
s., et 3 cres[cants d’argent]. 

353- Mons.Jordan de Daldene—d’ar., vne 
croise paté de g., et [quatre popingayes]. 

354. John Crawcestree p‘ Quarterlie d’or et 
g-, a vne merlett s. en [le premier 
quarter]. 

355. Adam Lesume p*‘ Barré d’ar. et b., 
et 3 torteux de g. in [cheif]. 

356. W™ Odingsells—d’ar., a vne fees de 
g., et 2 molletz de [mesmes au chief]. 
357- Gerard ffanacourt—B. billetté or, a 

vne quarter (ermine spot tricked). 

358. W™ de Moteyns — (ermine spot 
tricked), a cheif de g. Adam le dispens 
* * * (this last perhaps in another hand ; 
it is not given in Additional MS, 12,224, 
—nor by Charles). 

359- Mons. Nic. fitz Martyne—d’ar., a 2 
barres g., et I[abell d’azure]. 
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360. Reinould de Vigham, de Northumber’ 
—G., a 5 foyle or, [en la bordur d’azure} 
6 ferrz du chev(all arg.*]. 

The Additional MS. 12,224 interposes 
here: ‘‘ Adam de Eglestone, de Wilber- 
fosse,” — tricked: Arg., an eagle dis- 
played, sa, armed purpure. 

361. Auncell Bassett — (ermine spot 
tricked), en la cheif endenté de g. 3 
rowe[lles d’or. }. 

362. Randolph Dacree—B., sur vne croise 
d’or parm[y a v escallops de goulz]. 

363. Walter de Gyse p* Masculé dev. et g. 
> [vne quartier d’or vne] flore de luce 

d’azur]. 

364. Henry de Chaworth—Burulé ar. et g., 
a vne [bend de sable]. 

365. Robert de Stafford p‘ d’or, sur vne 
cheueron g. [iij. torteux d’argent]. 

366. Boege de Knovill p‘ de g., a 6 roells 
percees d’or, [a vn labell Vazur]. 

367. W™ de Valoignes le fitz p* Oundé de 
longe de 6 [d’argent et de goules, a labell 
d’azur]. 

368. Robert Staundon p‘Quarterlie (ermine 
spot tricked), et g., fretté dor. 
369. Raph Cotun p*‘ Barré de 6 d’ar. et b., 

a 3 fermaux g. alu cheif]. 

370. Piers Achart port Oundé ar. et de g. 
(de) six bar[ways ]. 

371. Roger Wappayle p‘ d’ar., vne cheueron 
et demy de g., et vne quarter de la mesme, 
et vne merlott de sable. 

372. John Besill le nephew—d’ar., 3 
torteux g., bord’ b. 

373. W™ de Muscon—Ar., vne cheueron et 
3 croises patées de sable. 

374 John Kayuylle—Ar.,a vne fees floretté 


de g. 

375. Mons. Tho. Bosville, de Dayvill— 
d’ar., a vne fees fucillé de g., a vne 
(crescent tricked) s. en primer quarter. 

376. John Moyne pt‘ d’ar., a vne bend ent’ 
6 mollettes de g. 

377- John de Ingleby port de s., a vne 
estoyle d’ar. 

378. Mons. Guy de Brun p‘ d’or, a 3 poyses 
b. ioyn*ntz en point. 


* This tincture supplied from the Additional MS, 
12,224; the entry is not given by Charles. 

t+ In the Additional MS. 12,224, a Mr. Burton, who 
once owned that MS., has obligingly altered this name 
to ‘* Burton.” 


379- [Mons' T]homas Buront—S., a vne 
cheueron et 3 hewaux d’ar. Id est owles. 

380. John Holme, de North Holme,—d’or, 
a 3 flordelycz b. 

381. Christopher Drownsfyld—G., a deux 
bastons coopes in guise de che[ueron 
d’or*}. 

382. W™ de Martyndale—Barré d’ar. et 
de g. de 6, a vne baston de [sable]. 

383- Robert de Amondeville, de Wotton 
en Wardall—Verry, a 3 pales de g.f 

(A break in the MS. here ?) 

384. John Pavent—d’ar, sur vne bend de 
g. 3 eglettes d’or. 

385. W™ de Reresby, le fytz,—G., a vne 
bend d’arg., et dens la bend 3 croises 
patés de s., labell d’or. 

386. Mons’ Raph de Wilshire—d’ar. et 
b. amparty, le chief croiselé d’or.f 

387. (Mons)' W™ Hebdent—(Ermine spot 
tricked), a vne fees endent vel fusellé de 
5 de g. 

388. (Mon)s' Thomas Husee— (Ermine 
spot tricked), a 3 barres de g. 

389. Mons‘ Henry Percye, de Wyltshire— 
d’ar., a vne fees engralé de sable de cing 
peeces. 

390. Mons’ Philloppe Dawbeney p* de g., 
a vne fees engr. d’argent de 4 peecz. 

391. Thomas Swynethwayte—d’ar., vne 
cheueron et 3 porcz s. 

392. John Sapy—G., a troys fermaux d’or. 

393. Robert Tutchett — (Ermine spot 
tricked), a vne cheueron de g. 

394. Constantyne le Mortim’—d’or poudré 
de floures de lucz s. 

395. W™ Giffarde—d’ar., a 3 streipes§ g. 
oue lez cuirez. 

396. Mons’ Robert Deyville port d’or, vne 
fees de g., et 6 flore de lucz de l'un en 
Yautre. 

397- Mons' Thomas Dagworth port (er- 


* Tricked in the Additional MS. 12,224 as: 
Gules, a chevron embattled on both edges and frac- 
tured_argent. 

+ This is the last authentic coat in Additional MS. 
12,224, but the above-mentioned gentleman has added 
a supplementary entry and tricking, viz. “3, “ Oliuer 
Burton—d’argent, un bend undée de sable.” 

t This coat appears in the Additional MS, 12,224 
version (t.e., between our Nos. 350 and 351), where 
it is tricked as: Per chevron argent and azure, the 
chief crusilly or. 

§ Charles has ‘‘ estreppes,”’ 
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mine spot tricked), a vne cheveron de 
goules, et lij. besauntes. 

398. John de ffelton port de g., et vne test 
du cerf d’or. 

399. Esteu[ene de Trewent port d’argent, 
a vne cheueron de goules,] et 3 eglettz 
de goules a doble testes. 

400. Thomas Hatfylde port de s., a vne 
che[ueron d’or, et iij.] leonceaux d’argent 
et j. mollett s. en point a ch[eueron. | 

401. Mons’ de Gouneys p‘de g., a vne 
cheveron (ermine spot tricked). 

402. Thomas Russell port d’or, a vne 
cheueron d’a[zure, et iij.] roses de gowlles 
as cantellz. ; 

403. Thomas Haslarton p*‘ d’argent, a vne 
cheuer[on de goules,] et iij. leopardz d’or 
pass‘** en cheueron. 

404. Mons’ Hugh Russell port dor, 
cheueron [d’azure, et iij.] roses de goules, 
labell d’argent. 

405. Mons’ John Lysoures port d’azure, 
d{eux cheuerons d’or,] et vne merlett 
d’or en le cantell. 

406. Mons’ Thomas Chaworth port d’azure, 
a d[eux cheverons d’or]. 


BAST 
Old Rural Songs and Customs. 


ees oeeeeenl 


Paes HE railways leave but little of quiet 
Se Sem «nooks and unseen ground, but for 
Jt a time, at all events, they have not 

and will not touch the strange 
inward life and inward speech which is to 
be found in many parts of England still. It 
is quite possible to live in a district and never 
hear the true language of the people; they 
will not speak it unless to one whom they 
trust as one of themselves. It is still more 
possible to live long in the midst of the 
“folk,” and to be totally ignorant of that 
second life of curious thoughts and old 
superstitions which lies under the surface 
they present to the world at large. How 
many Somersetshire gentry are there who 
know that the old Saxon word “ waes-hael” 
is still spoken as a common village word, 
and that the villagers go round “‘waes-haeling” 
the barren apple trees, and offering a meat 
offering and drink offering to make them 


bear? Yet such is the case. If apple trees 
do not bear, the friendly villagers will go to 
the farmer and beg leave to “ waes-hael ” his 
tree in the little lyric which I append. They 
then go to the tree, and with a rude clashing 
of tongs, iron, &c., dip a branch in a jug of 
cider they have brought, and put crumbs and 
salt on the tree for the robin (as they now 
say), and sing round it the little song which I 
also give. The words were written down 
from memory for me by a farmer’s daughter. 
No written copy of them is known to exist. 
I am responsible for the spelling, and also 
for a word or two which obviously were 
wanted for the rhyme, which had not been 
preserved in my copy. These words are in 
italics, 

When the villagers engaged in “ waes-hael- 
ing” come to the farmer’s house they stand 
outside and sing— 


First VERSION. 


Waes-hael, waes-hael, all over the town, 

The cup is white and the ale is brown ; 

Our bowl is made of the good maple tree, 

And so is the beer of the best of barlie. 
For it’s your waes-hael, and our waes-hael, 
And jolly come to our merry waes-hael. 


Missis and master, within by the fire, 

Missis draw farther, and master draw nigher. 
For it’s, &c. 

Maid, maid, with the holland smock, 

Pray come to the door, and slip back the lock. 
For it’s, &c. 

Maid, maid, with the silver pin, 

Pray come to the door and let us all in. 
For it’s, &c. 

Missis and master, pray, if z¢ so please, 

To set us before a brown loaf and cheese. 
For it’s, &c. 


Ivy and holly, and berries all on, 
Pray, give us a little, and we will be gone. 
For it’s, &c. 


ANOTHER VERSION. 


Good master, at your door 

Our waes-hael do begin 

You know ; we are but neighbours all ; 

I hope you'll let us in. 
Welcome, welcome our merry waes-hael, 
And joy come to our jolly waes-hael. 


God bless the master of this house, 
With the gold all round his side, 
Wherever he go aright, 
Lord Jesus be his guide. 

Welcome, &c. 





 _———- — Com ap 


for thought. 
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God bless the missis of this house, 

With the gold all round her breast, 

Wherever she go aright, 

Lord Jesus be her guest. 
Welcome, &c. 4 


After this, as has been mentioned, they go to 
the orchard with the jug of cider, and offer 
their offerings and sing round the tree as 
follows :— 


Cadbury tree, 
I am come to waes-hael thee, 
To bear, and to blow, 
Apples enow, 
Hatfuls, capfuls and three-cornered sackfuls, 
Hollo, boys, 4o / 


I leave to the imagination of my readers 
the strange picture of this old-world ceremony 
going on in the orchards in the winter night. 
For Old Twelfth Night, January 6th, is the 
time chosen. It used to be kept up for a week, 
but now is celebrated only on that one night. 
These fragments of the ancient world still 
living on in the sweet twilight or moonlight 
hour in the quiet grass lands and orchards, 
the groups of dim figures, the fantastic 
branches, the starry sky, the rude old simple 
heathenism thinly disguised, and all this, 
perchance, within hearing of the steam whistle 
of our modern world. Verily, there is food 


E. T. 


Dow wo 


H Mediaeval Pilgrimage to the 
Sbrine of St. Alban. 


By Ripeway Ltoyp, M.R.C.S. 


vata EI us imagine a pilgrim desirous of 
Roe paying a visit to the Church and 
NES) Shrine of St. Alban at an Easter- 
: tide in the time of Thomas Car- 
dinal Wolsey, thirty-ninth Abbot of St. 
Albans, who held the abbey 7” commen- 
dum between the years 1521 and 1530. 
Having spent the night at the ancient 
hostelry of “The George” in Church Street 
(now incorrectly called George Street), and 
having heard low Mass in the private oratory 
attached to that building, he would approach 
the western extremity of the abbey by Rome- 


land, or Roume-land, the “ roomy” or vacant 
space in front of the abbey. The great west 
front, with its central and two lateral door- 
ways, mainly the work of Abbot John de 
Cella (1195-1214), and its large window, 
carved in the North country, and brought 
and placed there by Abbot J. de Whetham- 
stede (1420-1440), at a cost of £28 155., 
would be the first objects to attract his 
attention. 

On entering the nave by the middle portal 
he would notice the pavement laid down by 
Abbot Thomas de la Mare (1342-96), to 
replace one which had been torn up during 
the Wat Tyler riots in 1381. He would also 
see the tombs of many lay-folk who had been 
benefactors to the abbey. Next he would 
observe the early English pillars of John de 
Cella, on each side, with the less elaborate 
work of William de Trumpington above the 
string-course, joining, at the fourth pier on 
the north side, to the Norman work of Paul 
of Caen (1077-93), and at the fifth pier on 
the south side to the Decorated work of 
Abbots Richard Walyngforde (1326-35) and 
Michael Mentmore (1335-49). Attached to 
the fourth pillar on the north side he would 
catch sight of a small bracket supporting the 
image of St. Richard of Chichester, with a 
taper before it. Near this spot, and again 
opposite the seventh pillar, two “ stations,” 
or pauses, were made in carrying the shrine 
of St. Alban in procession. On the western 
side of each of the pillars from the fourth to 
eighth, inclusive, were paintings in distemper 
representing our Lord upon the Cross, ac- 
companied, on every pier but the seventh, by 
St. Mary and St. John, and having beneath 
them in the first four instances paintings 
illustrating the Annunciation, and, in the last, 
the Coronation of St. Mary. On the southern 
face of the fourth pillar might be seen a 
distemper painting of St. Christopher walking 
through the water and bearing on his left 
shoulder the infant Saviour. On the fifth, a 
painting of St. Thomas of Canterbury, com- 
monly known as St. Thomas Becket, habited 
in alb, dalmatic, chasuble, pallium, maniple, 
gloves, and shoes, holding in his left hand the 
archiepiscopal cross, and blessing with three 
fingers of his right, standing meanwhile upon 
his shrine. This was painted by Robert 
Trunch, about a.p. 1360, and is Flemish in 
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character. On the sixth pier was a figure in a 
grey habit reaching to the ankles, the hands 
raised in the attitude of prayer, and a rosary 
hanging near the left shoulder: this most 
likely was intended for St. Dominic, the 
inventor of the rosary (1170-1221). On the 
seventh, a male figure in a reddish-brown 
gown, having a gyfadre hanging at the right 
side, and grasping in the right hand a white 
wand ; opposite him a female figure, and the 
head of a second male between the two. 
Beneath the composition the following in- 
scription :—“+}4 Priez pur l’almes de Willelme 
iadis bal e iohanne sa femme e pur l’alme 
Will.” (Pray for the souls of William, for- 
merly bailiff, and Johanna his wife, and for 
the soul of William.) On the north side of 
the north aisle was an open arcade, and a 
doorway leading to the chapel of St. Andrew, 
with its nave and two aisles, and three altars, 
dedicated in honour of that saint, St. Mary, 
and St. Nicholas. This chapel was the 
parish church for the people of St. Albans. 
A very devout woman, named Cecilia Sanford, 
was buried before St. Andrew’s altar in a 
stone coffin, in the year 1251. On the west 
face of the fifth pier on the south side of 


the nave of the Abbey Church, was a dis- 
temper painting representing the “ Adora- 
tion,” or “Offering, of the Magi,” which formed 
the reredos of the altar of St. Mary at the 
Pillar, erected, and inclosed within iron 
railings, by William Wyntyrshulle, chaplain to 


Thomas de la Mare. In the nave stood a 
great beam, with figures of the twelve 
patriarchs and twelve apostles, to represent 
the synagogue and the church respectively, 
thade by Adam the Cellarer (civca 1160), and 
by him placed over the high altar in the 
presbytery, whence it was removed in the 
time of William de Trumpington to the south 
transept, and again, ¢emp. Thomas de la 
Mare, to the nave. Fast of the ninth pillar 
on each side stretched the great stone rood- 
screen, erected by the last-named abbot, 
circa 1360, which cut off the nave or public 
church from the choir, or monastic one. On 
its western or nave side were four altars, 
three of them consecrated in the time of 
Abbot Wm. Heywurthe (1401-1420), by the 
Bishop of Jaurinum, in Lower Hungary. 
The central altar was dedicated to the Holy 
Cross, because of its position beneath the 


Great Rood. It was flanked by two rood- 
docrs for the passage of processions, and was 
inclosed, together with two bays of the nave, 
with an iron railing, probably to prevent the 
celebrant and his assistants from being 
pressed upon by a concourse of people. 
Above the screen was the rood-loft, a large 
gallery for supporting the rood or crucifix, 
with its attendant images of SS. Mary and 
John, carved by Walter de Colchester, 
sacrist, circa 1230, and consecrated by John, 
Bishop of Ardfert. From the rood-loft the 
epistle and gospel used to be read on high 
days. ‘To the north of the central altar was 
that of St. Benedict, patron saint of the 
Order ; and still further north, in the north 
aisle, the altar of St. Thomas of Canterbury. 
The fourth altar was that of St. Mary the 
Virgin, in the south aisle. In the south wall 
of this aisle were two doorways, one close to 
the west end, which seems to have led to the 
forensic or outer parlour, where the monks 
held converse with the outer world. ‘The 
other, in the seventh bay from the west, led 
to the abbot’s chapel and the western alley 
of the cloister. 

Let us now suppose that our pilgrim has 
gained permission to enter the choir. This he 
would do by passing through the door to the 
Abbot’s chapel, entering the northern alley of 
the cloister, and going eastward as far as the 
door leading from the eastern alley to the 
church. Entering here, and going westward 
along the south choir aisle, he would pass an 
archway of early English character, in the 
south wall, over the remains of two hermits, 
Roger and Sigar, who lived in the time of 
King Stephen, and whose place of burial was 
visited by numerous devout persons, and 
even by the kings of England, who gave 
precious hangings to ornament the tomb. 
Opposite was a painted aumbry, for contain- 
ing books, constructed by Abbot Simon 
(1166-83). On proceeding one bay further 
west, and turning north, the pilgrim would 
find himself in the vestibule of the choir, 
which occupied the next bay east of the rood- 
screen. Against the second pillar on the 
north side was the staircase leading to the 
rood-loft, and from this pillar to the corre- 
sponding one on the opposite side there 
probably extended a small screen at the back 
of the return stalls appropriated to the 
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abbot, prior, and other chief officers of the 
convent. From this point the stalls of the 
monks ranged on either side as far as the 
eastern arch of the tower. Upon the desk in 
front of the abbot’s stall lay two large 
antiphoners or anthem-books for the 
abbot’s use at matins; one known as 
“ Aspiciens,” from the word with which it 
commenced, served from Advent to Trinity ; 
the other, called ‘‘O Pastor,” from Trinity to 
Advent. In the midst of the choir stood a 
lectern, which supported the “ Legenda,” a 
volume containing the lessons to be read at 
matins, and at the west end a small pair of 
organs, erected by John of Whethamstede in 
the year 1428. There was also a seat covered 
on principal feast-days with a cloth of arras, 
and a lectern with two books called graduals, 
musically noted, for the precentor and suc- 
centor. This portion of the church, which at 
an earlier period was lit during the night 
offices by sconces, was at this time illu- 
minated by two lamps suspended by brass 
chains. An oaken screen beneath the eastern 
arch of the tower marked the limit of the 
choit in that direction. Overhead was the 
glorious painted ceiling (in progress between 
1370 and 1400) with its thirty-two shields 
of arms and quotations from the Te Deum, 
and from the responses at matins and 
lauds. 

Passing thence into the south transept, 
where were two altars, those of St. John the 
Evangelist and St. Stephen respectively—the 
former, which at one time had been dedicated 
in honour of St. Mary, being overlooked by 
a watching chamber in the western wall; the 
latter, at which King Stephen once heard 
Mass—our pilgrim would find himself in a 
portion of the building assigned to the use of 
the novices, and of those who had been 
bled ; two classes of persons who were 
exempted from attendance at most of the 
regular services in the choir. The novices, 
however, were communicated with a special 
small chalice of silver gilt, at the high altar. 
Here was a lectern supporting a great 
ordinal, a book which regulated the whole 
duty of the canonical hours, called “ Liber 
Minutorum,” or “Book of the Blooded.” 
Two large Early English windows were in- 
serted in the western wall of this transept by 
Abbot William Trumpington, and a great 


Perp@hdicular one, at a cost of about £50, by 
Abbot William Wallingford (1476-92). In 
the south-east corner stood the great clock 
made by Richard Walyngforde (1326-35), 
having an upper and lower dial, showing the 
course of the sun and moon, the motions of 
the stars, and the ebb and flow of the tide ; 
a wheel of fortune,* made by the same 
abbot, was placed near it, and also a great 
cross. Between the two altars stood a 
“ Mariola,” or image of St. Mary, with a 
canopy over it, and in front a taper adorned 
with flowers. Close to this was a heart- 
shaped pit, where the heart of Walter de 
Colchester was probably buried. Near the 
south-west corner was the doorway leading to 
a spiral staircase, by which the monks de- 
scended at midnight from the dormitory to 
recite the office of matins. 

He would next pass into the north tran- 
sept. Here were three altars, the northern- 
most dedicated to the Holy Trinity, in 
connection with which had formerly been a 
guild or brotherhood in honour of the Holy 
Trinity, possessing books, chalices, vest- 
ments, and other ornaments for the use of 
their stipendiary priest, and also a suitable 
hearse-cloth for their funerals. South of this 
was the altar of St. Osyth or Scytha, and, 
south of this again, an altar consecrated at 
the instance of William Wynturshulle in 
honour of Our Saviour, St. Mary the Virgin, 
and SS. Laurence and Blaise, also known as 
that of “ Holy Cross of Pity,” and “ Leaning 
Crucifix.” In front of it were two columns, 
the shafts: denoting love to God and one’s 
neighbour, one of them being of the colour of 
the earth, to signify humiliation, according to 
the passage, “Memento quia cinis es, et in 
cinerem reverteris,” having a base called 
“ humility,” and a capital and turret named 
‘“‘ charity.” The other column, coloured red 
to denote the blood of Our Saviour, be- 
sprinkled at his scourging, was emblematic 
of his victory and honour. The base was 
called “virtue,” and the capital and turret 
“honour.”f On these columns were inscribed 

* It probably resembled the one still existing at 
Rochester Cathedral, painted in distemper, on the 
north wall of the choir. 


+ A very similar piece of s 
to this day in the three gates o 


ree, may be seen 
Caius College, Cam- 
bridge ; the gate of humility, the gate of virtue, and 
the gate of honour. 
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the emblems of the Passion in the folkewing 
lines :-— 

Vincla, flagella, minz, probra, sputa, columna, 

spinzeque, 

Derisus, colaphi, nudatio, lancea, clavi, 

Cum calamis, felle, crux, laus fuit ista fideli. 
“And lest any one should deceitfully attribute 
to himself the gifts of God alone, there were 
placed in the hands of angels, standing in the 
aforesaid turrets, these verses :— 

Quicquid habes meriti, preeventrix gratia donat; 

Nil Deus in nobis preter sua dona coronat. 

There were also two angels sent from the 
Court of Heaven to comfort the only. begot- 
ten Son of God the Father in the agony of 
his Passion.” 

Above the altar of St. Laurence was a 
painting of the Passion, and above this again 
one of the “Incredulity of St. Thomas,” 
known by the name of the “ History of the 
Resurrection,” and having beneath it the 
following lines taken from the prayers after 
communion in the Sarum Missal :— 

Mors tua, mors Christi, fraus mundi, gloria coeli, 

Et dolor inferni, sint memoranda tibi ; 

In cruce sum pro te ; qui peccas, desine, pro me ; 

Desine, condono; pugna, juvo; vince, corono. 
The painting represents our Lord standing, 
and holding in his left hand a cross-staff 
with vexillum, whilst St. Thomas, kneeling, 
thrusts his right hand into Christ’s side. 
Upon a scroll close to the saint are the words, 
“Dominus meus et deus meus ;” and upon 
another near our Lord: “ Beati qui non 
viderunt et crediderunt.” 

An old cross, which formerly stood on high 
in the midst of the church, was removed, to- 
gether with an image of St. Mary, which had 
been stationed over the altar of St. Blaise, 
into this transept, by Abbot William de 
Trumpington. There was also, over the 
altars of Holy Trinity and St. Osyth, a rood- 
loft. In the triforium of the east wall in this 
transept and the southern one were baluster 
shafts, brought from an earlier church, erected 
on the same site as the present one, by 
Offa II., King of the Mercians, a.D. 795. In 
the north wall was a very large window, put in 
by Abbot William Wallingford, and beneath it 
two Norman windows, one being half blocked 
up by an erection which served to convert 
the window into a watching-loft. Under this 
again was a door leading to Waxhouse Gate, 


and to the south-west of this door another, 
giving access to a staircase by which the cen- 
tral tower containing the bells could be 
reached. 

Let us now suppose our pilgrim quitting 


. the north transept, and entering the presby- 


tery by passing along the north aisle and 
through the priest's door on that side. 
Standing in the centre, and facing east, he 
would have to the north and south of him 
the priest’s doorways, surmounted each by a 
canopied structure, for the exposition, as it 
would seem, of relics. Beneath his feet lay 
the monumental slabs of Abbots John de 
Marynes, John de Berkhamstede, Roger de 
Norton, and John Stoke. A little further 
east, and to the north, stood the great 
candlestick, for holding the paschal taper of 
wax, weighing 300 pounds, which was lighted 
with great solemnity every Easter Eve, and 
continued in use until Ascension Day. 
Nearer to the altar lay the monumental slabs 
of Abbots Hugh de Eversden, Richard 
Walyngforde, Michael Mentmore, and 
Thomas de la Mare. On the north side 
was the elaborate chantry chapel of Abbot 
Ramryge, and on the south, adorned with 
wheat-ears and the inscription ‘Valles 
habundabunt,” and inclosed by iron rails, the 
chapel of Abbot William Wallingford, built 
by himself at a cost of £100. Facing the 
pilgrim was the high altar, at which high 
mass was daily said ; it had a frontal of wood 
and metal most artistically designed. Before 
the altar were two great candlesticks, the gift 
of Ralph Gilabronte, and upon it the Book of 
Benefactors. To this altar were assigned a 
gilt chalice with paten, and a silver-gilt pax 
or osculatory, having figures of the Crucified 
and SS. Mary and John engraved thereon ; 
and two handsome cruets of beryl. A basin 
and ewer of pure silver for the ablution of 
the priest’s hands were used at the Mass. 
To the north, but below the altar-steps, stood 
a brass lectern for supporting the book of 
the Gospels, and near this, probably on the 
north side, was a seat for the abbot, and 
before it a cloth of Arras, worked with the 
arms of the Earl of Warwick. On the south 
side were the sedilia for the celebrant and 
assistants, furnished with red tapestry and 
three cushions. At the back of the high 
altar was the magnificent reredos erected by 
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William Wallingford, at acost of 1,100 marks 
(4733 6s. 8d.), its centre adorned with a 
great cross, or crucifix, traditionally said to 
have been of silver, with SS. Mary and John 
on either side, and angels above; below it 
our Lord and the twelve apostles; below 
that again, probably, a picture painted in 
Lombardy, provided at a cost of £45 ros. 8d., 
by Abbot Thomas de la Mare. The remain- 
ing niches were filled with statues of saints 
and others. Near the Ramryge chantry was 
the Easter sepulchre, adorned with three 
hangings of white silk, the upper one em- 
broidered in silk and gold with figures of the 
angel speaking to the three Marys; the next 
with figures of the three soldiers guarding the 
sepulchre ; and the lowest with a figure of 
Christ appearing to St. Mary Magdalene 
and St. Thomas the Apostle. There were 
also three white cloths with crosses of red 
cendal, one for the interior of the sepulchre, 
another covering its three parts, the third 
hanging over it. Twelve tapers burned 
around the sepulchre, and close to it were 
two crosses, covered with plates of silver. 
Passing through one of the procession- 
doors in the high altar screen, the pilgrim 
would at last arrive at the main object of his 
journey, the Shrine of St, Alban, occupying 
the centre of the Saint’s Chapel. It con- 
sisted of a pedestal, oblong in form, of Pur- 
beck marble, about eight feet in height, 
and the same in length, and three feet 
broad, erected by Abbot John de Marynes 
(1302-8) at a cost of eight score marks, 
or £106 135. 4¢., having at its west end 
a small altar dedicated to St. Alban, where 
mass was daily celebrated. Belonging to this 
altar was a silver paten, and over it hung 
a silver basin. In a niche in the back or 
eastern aspect of the screen, facing this altar, 
was probably the great image of silver-gilt, 
believed to represent St. Alban, and given to 
the monastery by King Edward I. On each 
side were carved angels with censers, and 
below, in a recess, most likely sedilia. The 
pedestal of the shrine was composed of a 
solid basement, surmounted by a series of 
niches for the reception of offermgs. At each 
end was a sculptured pediment, that at the 
east end exhibiting the scourging, and that 
at the west end the beheading, of the proto- 
martyr; on the south side, on pediments, 
VOL. II. 


figures of King Offa II. and St. Oswin, and 
on the north, one of St. Wulstan. Resting 
upon its summit was the shrine proper, or 
feretrum, composed of an inner chest con- 
taining the bones of the Saint, and some of 
the dust into which his flesh and bones had 
been converted, inclosed within an outer 
case of wood. On the two sides of the inner 
shrine, which was portable, and took four men 
to carry it, was shown a series of scenes from 
the martyr’s life, in repoussé work of gold and 
silver; at the east end the Crucifixion, with 
SS. Mary and John; at the west, an image 
of St. Mary seated on a throne, holding her 
Divine Infant in her lap ; the whole encrusted 
with numerous gems; it had a pointed roof 
and a cresting, and at the four corners were 
fenestrated turrets with crystal spires. Upon 
the crest was an eagle of silver gilt, and a 
monstrance in shape of a tower, for contain- 
ing the Host in the upper part, whilst the 
lower exhibited the Resurrection. of Christ 
in silver gilt, with two angels and four soldiers 
guarding the sepulchre. Also two suns, the 
rays being silver gilt, with precious stones at 
their extremities, the centre of each, which 
was of gold, being hollow, and containing 
various relics. This shrine was inclosed in 
an outer one also decorated with jewels, and 
over all was a canopy. Round the shrine 
stood six tapers, supported on twisted columns 
of marble. The floor was decorated with an 
elaborate pavement. On the north side of 
the Saint’s Chapel was the “‘ Chamber of the 
Shrine-keeper,” erected areca 1410, an elabo- 
rate oaken structure, somewhat resembling a 
rood-loft, with lockers beneath, and a gallery 
above from which the custodian kept watch 
over the treasures below. On the south side 
was the fine monument of Humphrey, Duke 
of Gloucester, raised upon an arch; on the 
outer side of this was an iron gvii/e, through 
which ordinary pilgrims were permitted to view 
theshrine. North-east of this tomb, occupy- 
ing the southernmost of the three eastern 
arches in the Saint’s Chapel, was the Altar of 
the Salutation, and under the northernmost 
arch, that of St. Hugh and the Relics, where 
were placed two small shrines made by Abbot 
Richard D’Aubeney (1097-1119) containing 
relics of ‘the twelve apostles and many 
martyrs; here were also many other relics 
inclosed in divers lockers secured by gilded 
s 
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iron bars. The roof of this chapel and of 
the presbytery was ornamented with the lamb 
and the eagle, representing St. John the 
Evangelist and St. John Baptist, patron saints 
of John de Whethamstede. 

Imagine our pilgrim next going out through 
the south door of the Saint’s Chapel into the 
south aisle of the presbytery. Here, in its 
south wall, he would see the door leading to 
the Vestry or Treasury, a large chamber with 
an upper floor, fitted with cupboards for the 
reception of vestments. East of this the 
beautiful doorway and screen opening into 
the chantry chapel of Duke Humphrey, 
and east of this again, the doorway to the 
sepulchral chapel of Abbot John of Whetham- 
stede. In the aisle, at a spot between this 
chapel and the Saint’s Chapel, formerly stood 
(as he might learn), prior to the. building of 
the ante-chapel of the Lady Chapel, the old 
altar of St. Oswin, where the matin mass 
had been accustomed to be said. Subse- 
quently to the removal of the altar the whole 
aisle was paved by John Stithenache, Prior of 
Wymondham, as far as the Altar of St. Mary 
of the Four Tapers, situated in the ante-chapel 
of the Lady Chapel (which the traveller 
would now enter) at the east end of the aisle. 
The altar took this name because four wax 
tapers, maintained by four officers of the 
convent, were there daily lighted. A gold 
chalice pertained to this altar. Above was 
an elaborate reredos in a wooden frame, and 
near the last step to the altar was buried the 
heart of Abbot Roger de Norton, beneath 
a small marble stone, with an effigy of the 
abbot bearing a heart between his hands. 
Immediately to the north of the altar was 
a private way leading into the Lady Chapel. 
In the centre of the ante-chapel stood the 
shrine of St. Amphibalus, erected by Ralph 
Witechurche, sacrist, during the abbacy of 
Thomas de la Mare. It was composed of a 
pedestal of Totternhoe stone, about seven feet 
six inches in height, six feet in length, and 
three feet ten inches wide, carved with fret 
work, with the initials R. W., and leurs de lys; 
its eastern front being adorned with images 
and plates, silver and gilded. Upon its 
summit rested the portable shrine or feretrum 
ofthe Saint. At its west end was a small 
altar, flanked by the altars of St. Edmund the 
King and St. Peter. Above was a ceiling 


painted with the Assumption of St. Mary. 
There was a marble pavement around the 
shrine. 

In the apsidal termination of the north 
aisle of the Presbytery had been placed the 
Altar of St. Wulstan, which was removed at 
the same time as that of St. Oswin—viz., circa 
1260. At the east end of the aisle was the 
Altar of SS. Michael and Catherine, with the 
images of those saints above it, and a window 
illustrating the history of St. Katherine; 
here was distributed on the first Sunday 
after Easter the oil recently consecrated for 
anointing the sick. 

Passing through the screen which divided 
the ante-chapel from the Lady Chapel, the 
pilgrim would enter perhaps the most beauti- 
ful part of the whole building. This contained 
at its east end a high altar, and was completed 
in the time of Hugh de Eversden (1308-26) 
by Reginald of St. Albans. To the north of 
the altar stood an image of St. Mary, and in 
front of the altar were buried the bodies of 
Lord Edmund Beaufort, Duke of Somerset, 
Lord Henry Percy, Earl of Northumberland, 
and Lord Thomas Clifforde, Lord of Clifford, 
who were slain at the first battle of St. Albans, 
A.D. 1455. In this chapel was an organ, and 
daily mass was celebrated here with musical 
inflexions. On the south side was a doorway 
leading to a small chapel built by Thomas 
Westwode, precentor, and dedicated in the 
year 1430 by the Bishop of Chester, in 
honour of Our Lord’s Transfiguration, and 
the Visitation of St. Mary. 

Here we take leave of our pilgrim, with 
the hope that the physical exhaustion conse- 
quent on his prolonged tour of inspection 
may speedily be relieved by a bountiful 
repast in the refectory of the monastery. 


DOW won 
Letter to Sir William 
Maurice 


From WILLIAM AP WILLIAM. 
a 
E following letter from William ap 


H 
A = William to Sir William Maurice, 


from London, in Nov. 1616, is 

~ preserved by Lord Harlech, the 
descendant of Sir William, at Brogyntyn, 
Oswestry. I am indebted for the copy of it, 
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and of the one following, to Mr. W. W. E. 
Wynne, of Peniarth* (also a descendant), who 
possesses, amongst the “Peniarth MSS.,” 
copies of all the more interesting of the 
Maurice papers :— 

“T haue no newes to Certifie yo’r wor’, but 
that my lord Cheeff Justice is disapointed of 
his place, and S’r harry mountacue, the re- 
corder of London, is sworne lord cheeff 
Justice, and assoone as my Lord Cooke hard 
that he was to be sworne, he tooke his horses 
and to the Countrey he went. I deliv’ed yo’r 
wor, L’re to him, and he enquered how you 
did— one of the masters of the Chauncery 
was killed, his name was S’r John tindall, 
he was shote w’th a pistoll going frome his 
Coage to his Chamber in Lincolnes Inn—he 
was killed by ann old mane of Ix yeeres, 
whome he dealt very hardly w’thall, and so 
the old felowe banged him self in prysone.” 

This letter is addressed, “The Right wor- 
shipfull my Very good mr. Sr will’m 
maurice, Knight, at Cleneny, dd’ these.” 


To THE SAME FROM GEORGE WILLIAMES. 


Extract from an original letter of George 
Williames to Sir William Maurice, dated from- 


“John Prytherch’s house in Chancerie lane, 
the xviij of November, 1620.” 

“.... wth my humble Duetie remem- 
bred vnto your wor'll, to my La:, mrs. Jane 
gru: [Gruffith], Mrs. Anne, and all the rest, 


&c. Your wor'll shall vnderstand that there 
is great stirre here to be Knight of the shire 
in our countyet m’ Gru: of llvnt caried the 
victor here, and did not onlie send the 
sherrif comission, & write home, but 
made meanes to make sherrif, for S’r John 
Bodvell made all he could to be sherrif & 
mist. mr. John gru: gottl’res from the privie 
counsell in managinge of his buisnes: there 
is great meanes made to my La: Eures for 
mr, gru :—his humble request vnto your wor'll 
is that all your friends may geive there ellec’on 
wth him, w’ch wilbe excusable in you, for 
you, haue passed your voyce w’th Sr Rich: 
—he desires you to write vnto S’r John ; That 
though you gaue your voyce w’th him or his 
sonne, that your friends may be w’th mr, 


* Since this was in type we have learned with 
regret the lamented death of Mr. Wynne. 
+ Carnarvonshire. Lleyn. 


gru :—al’e to this effect he desireth you to 
write, And he wilbe wth you and yours in 
what soeu’ lyeth in him. S'r Willia’ Jones 
desireth your favoure, & that your friends 
may be w’th him &c. :— I haue delu’ed your 
wor'll’s le’te vnto S’r William Jones, and I 
am to haue an answere by the time I come 
home. Lett me entreat your wor'll that 
your friends and well wilers may be w'th 
mr. gru: who is a fine gentleman & welbe- 
loved here, and els where—he desires your 
wor'll favour, & he wilbe readie, he and 
his freinds, to pleasure you. And soe I 
referre all to your good considerac’on &c. 

“‘mr. James Price is here, made, [mad] 
& distracted, toxicated, & staggered, for 
his man went away from him, & stole xi 
in gould & silver, a tooke both horse and all : 
and he came to enquire after him where his 
man bought fine cloathes, & there he railed 
vpon the man & the woman, & called 
them whoores & quee’es. All the women in 
the street hard by holborne cunditte did 
treate him verie sore, & abused him vilelie : 
they called him the foolish welsh Justice. 
Moreover he fell out wth mr. Oliver Moris, 
& raild vpon him, & mr. Oliver moris 
threwe his bookes and pap’s, & bad him goe 
hange him selfe— he is peniles, & wilbe 
glad to receive his money. mr. Anwyle & 
my self will take order w’th him for the 
money, &c:— assure what I speake of mr. 
Price to be true, &c. 

“S'r henrie yelverton, the Kings attor- 
ney genvall, is sensured & find in foure 
thousand pounds, & is imprissoned’ in’ the 
towre duringe his-ma’ty pleasure. 

“ You shall vnderstand that Ladie Jones 
is as seeke as she was before I was there, & 
tould her waitinge maid that your wor'll & 
my La: did send me there to see how shee 
did &c. I haue bene soe welcomed there, 
that I doe not intend to goe thither noe 
more let her live or die. 

*‘ you shall ynderstand that there is seaven 
thousand of the Emperours men kill’d & slaine, 
& thirtie of his ordinanc’ taken away from 
the Emperou. for this was latelie 
spoken to the Kings ma’ty by . . . . Essex, 
and the Lo: of Oxford w’ch nowca..... 
to England &c: That is the greatest newes 
h..... the best as yet.” 

Addressed :—" To the Right wor'll and 

s2 
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his loving good mr. S’r william maurice, 
Knight, at Cleneney, these in great hast.” 

Sir William Maurice, of Clenenney, Knt., 
was born in April, 1542; M.P. for Carnar- 
vonshire in the eighth Parliament of Queen 
Elizabeth, and first Parliament of James I., 
and for Beaumaris in the tenth Parliament of 
Elizabeth ; and was one of the Council in the 
Marches of Wales. He was a personal 
friend of King James I., and it is believed 
it was at Sir William’s suggestion that the 
king adopted the title of King of Great 
Britain. A copy of the Proclamation in 
which the King assumes the style is pre- 
served amongst the “ Peniarth MSS.,” and 
was published on May 28, 1879, by Mr. 
Wynne, in Bye-gones, a local collection of 
‘Notes and Queries,” issued at the office of 
the Oswestry Advertizer. Sir William was 
the owner of Porkington (now Brogyntyn), 
where a good deal of his correspondence is 
preserved. 

ASKEW ROBERTS. 


KFIGERO 
Gems and Precious Stones. 


By EDWARD J. WATHERSTON, F.S.S. 
_————— 


In Two Parts. 
(Continued from p. 210.) 
PART II. 

7a L the head of all precious stones, by 
of >, almost universal consent, stands 
ave the diamond, although, as already 

. _ mentioned, the ruby may be, at 
times, higher priced. Not only its striking 
lustre, but the fact that it is the hardest of 
known substances, marked the diamond at 
all times as the king of gems, and as such it 
has kept its position to thisday. Its extreme 
rarity, too, when of any considerable size, 
helped much to keep up the high position of 
this most coveted of precious stones. Al- 
ready, Pliny remarks, speaking of the diamond 
in his Natural History, “of its bearing the 
highest value, not merely amongst gems, but 
among all human possessions,” and of its 
having been “long not known to any but 
kings, and to but very few even of kings.” 
Substantially the statement of Pliny is still 
correct, since there are many more: kings 
than large and famous diamonds in the world. 


The ancients, being unacquainted with the 
refraction of light, did not cut their stones in 
the forms now called “ brilliant cut,” or “rose 
cut,” but merely smoothed and polished the 
surface as found. According to Dana, the 
art of cutting diamonds as brilliants was dis- 
covered by Louis Berguem, a diamond 
polisher of Bruges, in 1456, and it was not 
until the end of the seventeenth century that 
the improvement of “double cutting” was 
accomplished by Vincenti Peruzzi, or 
Perussi. 

Setting stones transparently is of recent 
date, and is mentioned by Madame D’Arblay 
in her novel “ Evelina,” her heroine being 
the first lady appearing in society with a 
diamond necklace so set, causing ast»nish- 
ment and admiration. Ninety years, there- 
fore, only can have passed since its intro- 
duction. 

In the list of celebrated diamonds known 
to exist at present, the one called the 
“ Braganza,” in the possession ‘of the Crown 
of Portugal, is generally set down as the 
first, being by far the largest stone ever 
found. But much doubt hangs over the 


fact whether the “ Braganza” is a diamond 
at all. It has never been cut, and a few 


favoured persons who have been allowed to 
handle it—the Portuguese Government 
guarding it with the most jealous care, con- 
fining it like a State prisoner—have given 
their opinion that it is nothing more nor less 
than a white topaz. The “ Braganza,” taken 
from a Brazilian mine in 1741, is of the size 
of a hen’s egg, slightly concave on one side, 
and of yellowish colour. Its weight, in the 
rough state in which it still exists, is 1,680 
carats. With becoming modesty, the Portu- 
guese Government has fixed the value of the 
“ Braganza” at 267,075,000 milreis, being 
upwards of £ 58,000,000 sterling. It is just 
ten times the annual revenue of the kingdom 
of Portugal, and, perhaps, the Government 
might be willing to sell the “ Braganza” at 
the appraised value, when the happy pur- 
chaser might carry away his fifty-eight millions 
worth of goods in his waistcoat pocket. 
Second in rank to the “ Braganza,” being 
considerably less than one-fourth of its weight, 
but standing first on the list of undisputed 
diamonds, is the “‘ Mattan.” It was found at 
Landak, Borneo, in 1787, and belongs to the 
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immensely wealthy Rajah of Mattan, forming 
the most precious heirloom in his collection 
of gems. The stone is pear-shaped, with a 
small crevice at the narrow end, and in its 
uncut state weighs 367 carats. Sanguinary 
battles have been fought for the possession 
of the “Mattan.” A Dutch Governor of 
Batavia, on one occasion, offered not only an 
immense sum, reported to amount to half-a- 
million sterling, but, besides, two fully- 
equipped men-of-war for the “ Mattan,” yet 
meeting with a blank refusal. The ground 
of it, given by the Rajah, was that his dia- 
mond was “a.talisman, upon the possession of 
which depended not only his own happi- 
ness and success, but that of his whole 
family.” 

The next largest known diamond is the 
“ Nizam,” belonging to the Indian potentate 
of that title. It has, however, but rarely been 
looked at by European eyes, though its 
existence appears to admit of no doubt. It 
was found in the famous diamond mines of 
Golconda, Hyderabad, and uncut, like all the 
largest diamonds, weighs 340 carats. There 
is said to be a stone of much larger size than 
the “Nizam,” to which the name of the 
“ Agrah” has been given, in the possession of 
one of the native Indian Princes, but its 
existence is problematical, or at least it is 
very doubtful whether it is a diamond. The 
French traveller Tavernier, who visited 
India towards the middle of the seventeenth 
century, mentions the “Agrah” in his 
“ Voyages,” and is the sole eye-witness of its 
then existence. Nothing has been heard of 
the “ Agrah” since it was seen by Tavernier. 

The “ Nizam” closes the list of existing dia- 
monds weighing over 300 carats. Of between 
200 and 300 carats weight there are, or rather 
were, only two diamonds, one of them doubt- 
ful, only known upon the report of Tavernier, 
who named it, from its shape, the ‘ Great 
Table,” stating its weight at 282 carats. The 
other stone, bearing the title of the “ Great 
Mogul,” from its former ownership, has its 
authenticity fully established, although it does 
no more exist in its old form. Not only Taver- 
nier, but many other European travellers, saw 
and examined the “ Great Mogul,” originally 
at Delhi, among the Crown jewels of the 
Mogul dynasty, and subsequently, by right of 
conquest, in the possession of Mahommed 


Shah, great grandson of Aurungzebe, and of 
Nadir Shah. In its original rough state the 
“Great Mogul” is said to have weighed no 
less than 787 carats ; but one of its owners, 
Shah Jehan, was induced to entrust it to a 
Venetian lapidary, Hortensio Borgia, in order 
to cut and polish it—of course, under his own 
eyes—inthe palaceof Delhi. Beingapparently 
not very skilful in the splitting of diamonds, 
Borgia cut the magnificent stone down to 
280 carats, or not much more than one-third 
of its former weight, shaping it in the form 
known as a “rose.” But the rose, not 
being very beautiful, had to undergo in after 
years further transformation, which brought it 
down to one-seventh of its original weight. 
This last change was effected among us—the 
“Great Mogul” being no other than the 
well-known “ Koh-i-noor,” or “ Mountain of 
Light,” which figured in the London 
Universal Exhibition of 1851, and is now 
the most precious jewel in the regalia of the 
English Crown. Some writers on gems 
appear sceptical, on the subject of the 
‘Great Mogul” and the “ Koh-i-noor” being 
one and the same stone, but there can be no 
reasonable doubt as to the fact, since the 
genealogy of this diamond has been almost 
more distinctly investigated than that of any 
other. With successive Asiatic princes and 
warriors, it went from Delhi to Cabul, to 
Cashmere, and to Lahore, till taken posses- 
sion of, at the Treasury of Lahore, by the 
East India Company, the “ ancient gentle- 
men of Leadenhall Street” deeming it fair 
booty in return for having installed the boy, - 
Dhulip Sing, as nominal Rajah of Lahore. 
But the Indian and English press declaring 
against the easy appropriation of so costly a 
“bauble,” the Leadenhall gentlemen thought 
fit to perform a splendid feat of liberality by 
presenting it to the English Crown. The 
Governor-General of India, Lord Dalhousie, 
was instructed to send the gem to England, 
in special charge of two officers of high rank, 
who solemnly presented it to Queen Victoria 
on the 3rd of June, 1850. According to 
Indian superstition, the possession of the 
“Great Mogul” brought not only not good 
fortune but always ill luck, The stone itself 
was decidely unlucky by being cut down from 
its original 786 carats to the comparatively 
small size of 102 carats, in the shape of a 
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“ brilliant” shining in the crown of the Queen 
of Great Britain and Empress of India. 
Preceding the ‘‘ Koh-i-noor” in its present 
form, in size and weight, are three other 
diamonds, known as the “Regent,” the 
“ Orloff,” and the “Star of the South.” The 
history of the “Regent,” also called the 
“ Pitt,” from its first European possessor, is 
somewhat curious. This stone was found at 
the Putcal mines, India, by a slave, weighing 
in its rough state 410 carats. The slave, to 
hide the treasure, cut a hole in his thigh, and 
let the skin grow over it, but was so foolish 
as to confide the secret to an English skipper, 
master of a vessel in which he fled, who cut 
off the leg, took out the diamond, and then 
threw the owner overboard. Next the stone 
found its way into the hands of an Indian 
diamond merchant, Jamchunch, who in turn 
sold it to Major Pitt, Governor of Fort St. 
George, for the sum of £12,500. Governor 


Pitt, well aware that his gem was ‘worth 
twenty times the amount he had given for it, 
brought it to Europe with him, but its pos- 
session made him so unhappy, that he could 
neither eat, drink, nor sleep. He was in 
constant fear of being murdered, and scarcely 


dared to venture out of a room in which he 
had barricaded himself. Herr Uffenbach, a 
scientific German gentleman who visited 
London in 1712, gives a most amusing 
account of his attempts to see Governor 
Pitt’s diamond, but found all his endeavours 
unavailing. ‘The miserable possessor of the 
precious gem was so frightened that he would 
not either show himself or his treasure to 
anybody, trembling even when in his rare 
promenades away from home some passer-by 
looked steadily at him. To get rid of his 
Frankenstein he offered it many times for 
sale, and at last found a purchaser in the 
Duke of Orleans, Regent of France, who 
bought it for £135,000. Henceforth the 
“Pitt” became the “Regent.” The price 
paid by the Duke of Orleans for the stone 
was held to be very small, for a commission 
of the most expert jewellers in France called 
together to value the “ Regent” soon after 
its purchase, appraised it at £480,000. At 
the death of the Duke of Orleans the 
** Regent” was plated among the Crown 
jewels of France, from which it mysteriously 
disappeared in 1792, during the anarchy of 


that period, but was recovered soon after. 
The “Regent” then went to ornament the 
sword of Napoleon Bonaparte, and by him 
was pledged to some Amsterdam Jew for 
a large sum of money, the possession of 
which enabled the “ First Consul” to. accom- 
plish the revolution known as that of the 
“eighteenth Brumaire,” a stepping-stone to 
the imperial throne of France. A little gem, 
not larger than a pigeon’s egg, thus played 
an important part in shaping the history of 
Europe. 

The diamonds next in size to the “ Regent,” 
generally held to be “the most perfect bril- 
liant in existence,” are the “ Orloff” and the 
“Star of the South.” The “ Orloff” weigh- 
ing 193 carats, cut as a “rose,” is reported 
to have formed once the one eye of an Indian 
idol, the far-famed goddess of Sheringham. 
A French soldier “looted” it, and sold the 
stone for a trifle, after which, by many wan- 
derings, it found its way into the hands of 
Prince “Orloff” and the Imperial Russian 
treasury, the Empress Catherine II. purchas- 
ing it for £ 100,000, with a perpetual annuity 
of £4,000. At present the “ Orloff” is set 
at the top of the Czar’s sceptre, forming its 
most distinguished ornament, but only ex- 
hibited on high occasions. Nearly of the 
same size and shape as the “Orloff” is the 
“Star of the South,” found in Brazil, in the 
mines of Bogagen, by a poor negress, in 
July, 1853. It originally weighed 254 carats, 
but was reduced, by being cut as a “bril- 
liant,” to 124 carats, or less than half its size. 
Considering the enormous price set upon 
diamonds of the largest size, it is strange to 
find that several of them should have been 
deliberately cut down to much smaller dimen- 
sions simply to give them an artificial shape, 
little increasing their original beauty, but 
immensely decreasing their value. It is 
estimated that the Russian “Orloff” lost 
four-fifths of its value by being cut down to 
one-half its original size. 

The most striking instance of such injudi- 
cious cutting is to be found in our own 
famous “Koh-i-noor.” As before men- 
tioned, this stone, once going by the name 
of the “Great Mogul,” was originally of the 
weight of 787 carats, but “ polished down” 
by an unhappy and unskilful Venetian 
lapidary to 280 carats, and as such came 
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into the possession of the Crown of England. 
It was then a “rose ;” but Prince Albert, not 
liking the appearance of the crystal flower, 
conceived the idea of having itre-cut. After 
consulting Sir David Brewster and other 
scientific men, it was determined by the 
Prince Consort, with the consent, of course, 
of the Government, to polish the “ Mountain 
of Light.” For this purpose one of the 
largest of Dutch diamond merchants, Myn- 
heer Coster, of Amsterdam, was engaged, 
and he sent over to London his most expe- 
rienced artisan, one Herr Voorsanger with 
assistants, to “improve” the ‘ Koh-i-noor.” 
The improvement was carried on with the 
help of a four horse-power steam-engine, 
which began working on the 6th of July, 
1862, the Duke of Wellington placing with 
his own hands the “ Mountain of Light” on 
the cutting machine. For thirty-eight days 
the unlucky diamond was swung round on 
it, until it had been reduced from 280 to 102 
carats, at a cost to the Government, or rather 
the nation, of £8,000. It was, as truly 


remarked by Mr. C. W. King, one of the 
best writers on and judges of gems in this 
country, “a most ill-advised proceeding, 
which deprived the stone of all its historical 


and mineralogical value,” reducing the once 
famous stone, “unrivalled in Europe,” to “‘a 
bad-shaped shallow brilliant, of but inferior 
water.” Sic transit gloria mundi, even for 
such “ everlasting” things as diamonds. 

The “ Mountain of Light,” reduced, alas, 
to a mere molehill by the energy of Mynheer 
Céster’s steam-engine, closes the list of re- 
markable diamonds known to exist at present. 
There are several others frequently men- 
tioned, such as the “‘Shah,” the “ Nassack,” 
and others, but they are either of no great 
size, being under 100 carats, or with no 
historical interest attached to them, 

The historical interest is still more wanting 
in regard to other precious stones of all sorts 
handed down to the present time. Of rubies, 
scarcely more than two deserve being men- 
tioned as such. The first and most famous 
of existing rubies forms part of the Imperial 
State crown made for Queen Victoria in 1838, 
embellished with all the gems left after the 
destruction of the regalia during the period 
of the Commonwealth, and subsequently 
added to by purchases. This ruby, standing 


in the centre of the Maltese cross, on the top 
of the British crown, and the most con- 
spicuous gem on it, is believed to be, on 
tolerably good authority, the same as that 
worn in front of the helmet of King Henry 
the Fifth at the battle of Agincourt. Unlike 
famous diamonds, rubies have no proper 
names, but this one in the British crown 
might well be called the “ Agincourt.” Its 
history can be traced back to the year 1367, 
when, after the battle of Nagara, near 
Vittoria, King Pedro of Castille presented it 
to Edward, the “ Black Prince.” The “ Agin- 
court,” if so it can be called, has a small hole 
bored through it, after a fashion common in 
the East, to be hung by itself round the neck. 
This hole is now filled in the front part by 
a small ruby, to be distinguished only from 
the stone by close examination. Of about 
the same size as this ruby is another, formerly 
among the regalia of Austria, but of the pre- 
sent existence of which, little, if anything, is 
known. The Emperor, Rudolf II., received 
it in 1360 from his sister, Queen Dowager of 
France, it being valued at the time at 60,000 
ducats, or about £30,000. It would now 
probably be worth not far from half a million 
sterling, the value of the ruby having increased 
in modern times more than that of any other 
precious stone. 

Of the general value of gems at the present 
moment it is very difficult to say anything, 
the market price being dependent upon a 
great variety of conditions, chief among them 
not only size, but form, colour, and purity. 
Of course, King Fashion has a very great 
deal to say to this—as to many other things. 

The question is often asked, and quite 
recently led to a discussion in the London 
papers, as to whether diamonds and other 
precious stones could be manufactured by 
some artificial process. ‘The diamond is 
but crystallized carbon,” it is said. Aye, 
but it has taken Nature ages upon ages to 
do the work of crystallization, and truly little 
has been done in the work. Can an oak 
tree, which takes generations for its growth, 
be “manufactured” in a few days, or weeks? 
The second question may be an answer to 
the first. 

To sum up the philosophy, very curious in 
its way, as to the use and character of gems, 
it may be said in one word that they are 
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‘“‘symbols.” They were symbols of super- 
stition in former times, and now they have 
become symbols of wealth. And what are 
“symbols?” Our “Chelsea Sage” makes 
reply in his own eloquent manner of word- 
painting. “Yes, friends,” says Carlyle, in 
“Sartor Resartus,” “not our logical, mensu- 
rative faculty, but our imaginative one, is 
King over us. Even for the basest sensualist, 
what is sense but the implement of phantasy 
the vessel it drinks out of? The under- 
standing is indeed thy window; too clear 
thou canst not make it ; but phantasy is thy 
eye, with its colour-giving retina, healthy or 
diseased. Have I not myself known 500 
living soldiers sabred into crow’s-meat for a 
piece of glazed cotton which they called their 
flag, which, had you sold it at any market 
cross, would not have brought above three- 
pence? ... . Itis through symdéols that man, 
consciously, or unconsciously, lives, works, 
and bas his being. ‘Those ages, moreover, 
are accounted the noblest which can the best 
recognize symbolical work, and prize it the 
highest.” 

It is undeniably true that among the oldest 
symbols of mankind—infinitely more ancient 
than “the piece of glazed cotton” which 
soldiers call their flag—are those rare and 
wonderful productions of Nature, coveted in 
all ages, known as gems, or precious stones. 


‘THtcmor’ 


Extracts from Parish 
Registers and Hecount Books. 


——— 
ELTHAM, KENT. 


fewaHE account books of the parish of 
Se oem Eltham begin in 1554, and con- 
ied.ta = tinue without interruption till 1667, 
ae when there comes a break for more 
than 100 years. The extract here given is 


taken from the portion dated 1559 :— 
Receaved and deliverde the xxiij day of | 
1559 


r= 


Tuarye in the yeare of o® lord Gode 1559 to 
John Birde at the deathe of Henrye Auey as 
followethe. 


Imprimis. deliv‘ to John Birde on sillver challis. 

Item. deliv’ to John Birde a cannipey of rede 
damaske. 

Item. deliv’ to John Birde one veastmeant of 
whitte, and one redde vestmente, and another 


veastment of doue sattine and to hankine cloths 
for the altere, the one of whitte and the other 
of reade damaske. 
Receaved and deliv'de the iiij day of februarye to 
John Flitte and Thomas Wombeye churche-wardens as 
followethe of Eltham in the seconde yeare of the 
raigne of quen quene Elizabethe. 


Item. deliv’ to John Birde a whitt damaske veast- 
ment with all thinges belonge ther unto. 

Item. ij longe towelles the one diaper and the 
other plaine and a cross banner clothe. 

Iiem.. a whitte damaske vestmente with a fanille 
and an albe to the same. 

Item. a vestmente of redd velvitte w™ all thinges 
belong ther unto. 

Item. a cope of white sattine. 

Item. a hearse clothe of red velvitte. 

Item. a cannipe of read damaske. 

Item. a painted latteine clothe. 

Item. a vestmente of bodkine worke w*® all 
thinges belonginge there unto. 

Item. a vestmente of blue damaske w" all thinges 
belonginge thear untu. 

Item. ij tunicles and to cushens and aulde cover- 
litte and ij frontes. 


Some of the vestments mentioned in the 
above list appear to be the same as those 
described in the Inventory taken by the 
Royal Commissioners in 1552, printed in the 
8th volume of the “ Archzeologia Cantiana.” 


A. G. M. 
fa ( NS 
Reviews. 


—_——. 


The Likeness of Christ, being an Enquiry into the 
Verisimilitude of the Received Likeness of our 
Blessed Lord. By the late THomas HEApuy. 
Edited by Wyke Bayliss, F.S.A. (D. Bogue, 1880,) 

etalk. THOMAS HEAPHY, having devoted 
| a lifetime of toil and labour to a single 
subject, has produced, in the magnificent 

work upon our editorial table, a monu- 

ment to his own memory which will not 


readily away. Itis really one of the most valuable 


. archeological and artistic publications that have been 


issued from the press during the year now drawing toa 
close, and we consider ourselves highly privil in 
being the first to introduce it to the reading public. 

The subject is one which will, though it certainly 
should not, limit its sale ; and the price—five guineas 
—is such as to place it out of the reach of the 
multitude of purchasers: but those who buy it will 
find it a good investment, for, as only 250 copies 
are printed, the work must speedily become scarce, 
and we have the publisher’s guarantee that it will not 
be re-issued in its present shape and form. 

The full-page illustrations, which are executed in 
colours, facsimile, are twelve in number. Three of 
these (plates ii., iii. and v.) are of the deepest interest by 
far, for they give us what hitherto the English public 
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has never yet had set before them, representations of 
(1) the picture preserved in the sacristy of St. Peter’s, 
at Rome, (2) that in the Church of St. Silvestro, in 
the same city, and (3) that in the Church of St. Bar- 
tolomeo, at Genoa, 

The first of these, roughly painted with transparent 
rude pigments on unprepared cloth, is never shown to 
visitors at Rome, being seen only by the Pope and two 
of the Sacred 
Conclave after 
they have just re- 
ceived the Holy 
Communion. The 
wonder, _ there- 
fore, is how Mr. 

Heaphy, _espe- 
cially when we 
consider that he 
was, presumably, 
a Protestant, ob- 
tained permission 
to copy it. This 
copy strikes us as 
all but perfect, so 
nobly and touch- 
ingly does it ren- 
= the Divine 
Face of Him who 
was fairer than 
the children of 
men, and yet, 
above all his 
human_ brethren, 
“a man of sor- 
rows and ac- 

with 
The au- 


quainted 
grief.” 

thenticated _his- 
tory of this pic- 
ture reaches back 


to the second 
century, while, as 
our author re- 
marks, the con- 
centrated thought 
and feeling which 
it displays ‘‘al- 
most Toots on us 
the — conviction 
that he that pro- 
duced it must 
have seen that 
which he depic- 
ted.” 
Of the second 
and third repre- 
sentations we may 
briefly say that 
they are executed much in the same manner, upon 
coarse linen, and are types of a class numerous in 
Italy and in the East. The Genoese example purports 
to be the likeness painted by St. Luke for Agbarus, 
of Edessa; and there appears to be a considerable 
amount of evidence to identify it with the portrait 
mentioned by Eusebius as preserved at that place. 
There can be no question as to the antiquity of 


these pictures so exquisitely represented here. The 
character of their design and treatment is entirely 
unlike the work of the Byzantine or Medizeval schools. 
It is distinctly classical, and it may with safety be 
asserted that nowhere, after the decay of Roman 
civilization and art had commenced, could such works 
have been produced, until the Renaissance of the 
sixteenth century, < 
ey carry us 
back at all events 
to the early cen- 
turies of our era, 
and the _histori- 
cal evidence for 
their antiquity is 
so far confirmed 
by the manner of 
their desi of 
which Mr Tea- 
phy’s admirable 
fac-similesenable 
the reader to 
judge for him- 
self, 

As to the re- 
maining full- 
illustrations, nine 
in number, they 
carry on the his- 
tory of the tradi- 
tional _ likeness 
down to about 
the close of the 
fifth century, and 
are of various 
dates. 

One (plate viii.) 
represents a mo- 
saic portrait from 
the catacombs of 
Rome. It is evi- 
dently a very 
early work and 
thoroughly classi- 
cal indesign. It 
is said to have 
been the work 
of a Pagan artist 
employed by a 
Christian, and to 
have borne an 
inscription to the 
effect that the 
likeness was: not 
satisfactory, hav- 
ing too much the 
appearance of a 
Pagan philoso- 

pher. Others (as plates xi. and xii.) show much of 
the so-called Byzantine character, and have some- 
thing of the stiffness and conventionality of that 
school. Yet these are certainly not later than the 
fifth century, and they thus serve to confirm the 
antiquity of works such as the Vatican and the 
Genoese portraits, which are entirely free from any 
such defective mannerism. 
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Besides the coloured illustrations, the text is inter- 
—_ with some forty woodcuts. Of these, perhaps 
the most interesting are those which illustrate a series 
of examples of early Christian art which has hitherto 
escaped general notice. These are the pictures 
executed upon the flat bottoms of the glass cups or 
pateree, which it was customary to deposit in the 
grave at the time of burial. Of these, numerous 
examples have been discovered in the Roman Cata- 
combs. Their very early date may be inferred both 
from the position of the graves in which they are 
found being uniformly near to the entrances of the 
catacombs, and therefore in the part first occupied 
by interments, and also from a passage in Tertullian 
(writing in the mid- 


a mass of curious and hitherto unknown materials 
relating to the Roman Catholic body in this country 
since the Reformation, when it was writhing under the 
penal laws inflicted by the Tudors and Stuarts, and 
when, therefore, it was necessary that all records of its 
deeds and almost its existence should be kept secret. 
The value of additions to our stores of historic infor. 
mation such as are to be found in these ‘* Records” 
is second only in importance to that contained in the 
successive publications which are issued under the 
auspices of the Master of the Rolls. This supple- 
mental volume contains a transcript of the ‘‘ Diary” 
kept at the English college in Rome from A.D. 1579 
down to 1773, and of the ‘‘Pilgrim-Book” of the 

ancient English hos- 





dle of the second 
century), whoappears 
to refer to these as 
productions which 
had once been com- 
mon, but had ceased 
to be made before 
his time. 


pice attached to the 
college, down to 1656. 
These, as might be 
expected, are full of 
curious entries rela- 
ting to (1) the mem- 
bers who were ad- 
mitted into the col- 





One of them, on 
page 14, is a facsi- 
La 2 on a small 
scale, of a satirical 
drawing, scratched 


rather than cut upon “) 


> 


the wall of a. nar- 
row street crossing { 
the Palatine Hill, in 
Rome, which has 
only recently been 
exposed, having been 
closed up in the 
second or third cen- 
tury. It is most 
curious as ear 
ing the popular idea 
which a pulled so 
widely in circles 
which ought to have 
been better informed 
—to the effect that 
the object of both 
Jewish and Christian 
worship was the 
head of an ass. 
There are allusions 


m.€ 





—] the 


AXE 
ZAS 


BE 


lege with a view to 
entering holy orders 
and being ‘‘sent on 
English mis- 
sion,” in which so 
many suffered as 
martyrs at the stake; 
and (2) to the visitors 
to the college from 
, England who were 
entertained as guests, 
when travelling for 
pleasure, or business, 
or any other cause, 
The biographical me- 
moranda, which the 
industry of Mr. 
Foley has enabled 
him to supply, throw 
light upon the bio- 
graphies of many 
persons whose real 
names were unknown 
during their lifetime, 
and who assumed 
fictitious ones in 
order to throw the 


——_, 
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to this belief in Ter- 
tullian’s “‘Apology,”’ 
and in other writings of the early Church ; and this 
sketch, the work of a Pagan schoolboy, is at all events 
a truthful witness to the fact that the representation of 
the Cross, and of Him who died upon it, were objects 
of honour and reverence, if not of positive worship, 
among the Christians of the third century. 


Records of the English Province of the Society of Fesus. 
Vol. VI. By Henry Fotey, S.J. (Burns & 
Oates. 1880.) 

This volume of the Records of the English Jesuits 
is supplemental to the rest, in which the editor has 
brought together, as most of our readers are aware, 


bloodhounds who 
pursued them ‘off 


the scent.” The list shows, at all events, that there 
never was a dearth of zealous missionaries, especially 
from the northern counties—Lancashire, Yorkshire 
and Northumberland especially—who were ready to 
risk their lives in the cause of what they believed to 
be the truth and exclusively the truth. The book 
must hereafter become the materials out of which the 
future historian of the Roman Catholic Church in 
England in the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries must dig his stores of information. As 
such, and on account of its genealogical value, we 
heartily welcome its appearance. 
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Mr. S. Margerison has done good service to the 
historian of Yorkshire, at the least, by taking up and 
executing as a private individual the task which the 
Harleian Society has undertaken in London, by re- 
publishing the registers of the extensive parish of 
Calverley, near Leeds. He has thus brought to 
light and put on public record many curious facts 
relating to Yorkshire families. We are glad to see 
that, in his Preface, Mr. Margerison recognizes the 
wisdom of the suggestion of a writer in THE ANTI- 
QuaRY* that the original registers shall still be left in 
the custody of the parish clergy, but that duplicates 
shall be sent to the central office of the Registrar- 
General in London. 


Mr. Richard H. Shepherd has been at the trouble 
of compiling a Bibliography of Charles Dickens, in 
which he arranges his writings in strict chronological 
order, from his first start as a contributor to. the 
newspapers in 1834 down to the ‘‘ Mystery of Edwin 
Drood.” Among these are several small essays, &c., 
the existence of which is not generally known to the 
public. To these he will hereafter have to add ‘‘ The 
Mudfog Papers.’”’ Mr. Shepherd has subjoined a 
very careful list of books, articles, &c., on C. Dickens 
and his works, and also another of his letters addressed 
to public men and private friends. The book has 
no regular title-page, and bears the name of no 
publisher. 


Under the title of Zhe Enemies of Books (Triibner 
& Co.), Mr. William Blades, whose name is not 
unknown to the readers of THE ANTIQUARY, has 
put together a short account of the sad inroads which 
have been made on libraries, not only by the ‘* book- 
worm,” but by such other ‘‘enemies” as Fire, Water, 


Gas, Heat, Dust, and Neglect, to say nothing of 
ignorant Chambermaids, Bookbinders, and (mefas 
dictu !) by Book-collectors and Bibliomaniacs them- 


selves. ‘The work, though seriously meant, is written 
in a pointed and witty style,so as to make a dry 
subject interesting. It is printed on excellent paper, 
and is got up in vellum of an ancient type. Some of 
the etchings and other illustrations are charming. 
We are glad to hear that a second edition is already 
demanded. 


In his Light of Asia (Triibner & Co.), Mr. Edwin 
Arnold, a true poet, has put together a complete 
account of the life and teaching of Guatema, the 
founder of Buddhism. It is an epic poem, in eight 
bdoks, thoroughly inspired with Oriental ideas, and 
gorgeously rich in Oriental imagery. It was a fit 
and proper subject for a man like Mr. Arnold, who 
has spent some of the best years of his life in India, 
and who has taken the trouble to master the inner 
teachings of those faiths with which he hasbeen brought 
into contact; and we congratulate him on the exquisite 
taste which he has shown in “‘ spoiling the tians” 
of their ancient religious treasures. All students of the 
past must be thankful to Mr. Arnold for having thus 
become the interpreter of things ancient and venerable 
in the far East. 


In Luxurious Bathing (Field & Tuer) we have 
brought before us, in a most attractive form, the 
pleasure and the healthfulness of the daily bath in 


* See vol, i. p. 141, 


general, and of the soap-bath in particular. The 
author of the letterpress has put together, within the 
compass of less than sixty pages, nearly all that is to be 
said in favour of this great source of health—one which 
the ancientsthoroughly enjoyed, and the use of which is 
daily becoming more general in this country. The 
etchings which illustrate the book are really exquisite 
specimens of the designer’s and engraver’s art, and the 
hand-wove paper of the book will remind the reader 
of our own pages in one respect. 


Now that Journals and Fournalism (Field & Tuer) 
has reached the honour of a second edition, we must 
express our regret that we did not notice it at its first 
appearance, It is a most useful practical guide for 
‘literary beginners,” its editor, Mr. John Oldcastle, 
being, it is well understood, one of the recogni 
fraternity of London men of letters. It would be well 
if every “literary beginner’ would read the book 
carefully, and attend to the sensible advice of a man 
of experience. He will be less disposed, on putting 
it down, to rush into print with any sanguine hopes of 
immediate success, but he will learn to look soberly at 
the task that he proposes to himself, and will “ count 
the cost’’ before starting. The book is full of amusing 
and instructive anecdotes, all bearing on its leading 
topic ; and the curious reader will be interested at 
the autographs of authors which are scattered over its 
pages. 

Good Thoughts in Bad Times, by T. Fuller, D.D. 
Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton have lately published a 
new edition of Fuller’s ‘‘ Good Thoughts,”- printed 
on hand-made paper in the antique style. ‘The book 
itself is an old friend, and one which needs no criti- 
cism and no commendation. The reprint is most 
tasteful, and the binding appropriate. 


We have received the last instalments of the 
Archeological Fournal, issued by the Institute, and of. 
the Fournal of the British Archeological Association. 
Both are interesting numbers, and contain a variety of 
most valuable and curious information. The articles 
on *‘ Vitrified Forts on the Coast of Scotland,’’ and 
the ‘Collegiate Church of Arundel,” and on 
‘¢ Dunster and its Lords,” in the former, and that on 
‘* Antiquarian Losses in Coventry”’ in the latter, are, 
perhaps, the best of all. But surely the Association 
ought now to be publishing an account of this year’s 
Congress at Devizes, not of last year’s Congress at 
Norwich. Such journals should surely be kept 
better ‘‘up to date.” 


Sa 


Meetings of Antiquarian 
Societies, 


ee 


METROPOLITAN. 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.—Oct. 9.—Mr. E. 
B. Tylor, D.C.L., F.R.S., President, in the Chair.— 
There were three Papers read :—(1) ‘‘ On Anthropo- 
logical Colour Phenomena in Belgium and elsewhere,” 
by Mr. J. Beddoe, M.D., F.R.S. (2) ‘‘ On different 
Stages in the Development of the Art of Music in 
Prehistoric Times,” by Mr. J. F. Rowbotham, who 
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enumerated three stages. Simplest and most archaic 
of all was the music represented by the drum, com- 
prising all instruments of percussion, and including 
gongs and bells ; somewhat more complicated and 
not quite so old was the pipe family, to which be- 
longed all wind instruments ; still more complex was 
the lyre, with all other stringed instruments for its 
offspring. The three answered respectively to rhythm, 
melody, and harmony.—Prince Paul Poutiatine con- 
tributed the last Paper read—(3) ‘* On Neolithic Im- 
plements in Russia.” It gave an interesting account 
of finds on his own estate, which he thought were to 
be referred to prototypes of Scythic race. 

BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. — In 
accordance with a suggestion made during the late 
Congress at Devizes, a meeting of country and 
town members had been organized to visit some of 
the ancient portions of London, commencing on 
Monday, October 25. Accordingly, on that day, a 
large party of ladies and gentlemen, under the guid- 
ance of Mr. John Reynolds, were met at the Chapter 
House, Westminster Abbey, by a sub-committee of 
the Association and other members of the genetal 
body, and welcomed very cordially. Mr. Mickle- 
thwaite, by permission of the Rev. Canon Duckworth, 
who was present on the occasion, proceeded to point 
out the most ancient architectural features of the 
Abbey buildings and its precincts, and led the party to 

-the remains of the old fratery, the infirmary chapel, 
and Jerusalem Chamber, besides other parts of the 
monastic establishment, which were fully described. 
At the close of the lecture in the dormitory, and after 
a lengthened visit to the Abbey itself, some remarks 
were made by Mr. Loftus Brock, F.S.A., on the 
earliest building of the Abbey, after which the party, 
led by Mr. George Patrick, the acting hou. secretary 
of the sub-committee, proceeded to pay a short visit 
to St. Margaret’s Church close by. After visiting the 
crypt of St. Stephen’s Chapel, the archzologists pro- 
ceeded to Lambeth Palace, the chief features of which 
were pointed out by Mr. Kershaw, F.S.A., the 
librarian. A visit was next paid to the parish church of 
St. Mary, adjoining the old gateway of the palace. 
In the evening the members dined at the Freemasons’ 
Tavern, Earl Nelson, President of the Association, in 
thechair. On Tuesday, St. Saviour’s, Southwark, was 
visited, after which the party crossed London — to 
the Coal Exchange, and inspected the remains of the 
Roman villa beneath that building, and then proceeded 
to Guildhall, the City Museum, the Charterhouse, the 
Church of St. Bartholomew, in Smithfield, and the 
old gateway of St. John’s Hospital. After luncheon 
the party visited Gray’s Inn Chapel, the Temple Church, 
and the Hall of the Middle Temple. On Wednesday 
the Tower was inspected, including the Church of St. 
Peter-ad-Vincula. The remains of Roman London 
and the Roman Wall, Cripplegate Churchyard, and a 
fine portion of the old in Wood Street, Cheapside; 
the churches of St. Helen, Bishopsgate, St. Andrew 
Undershaft, and St. Catherine Cree, Crosby Hall, 
and the Church of All Hallows, Barking, were after- 
wards visited ; also Paul Pindar’s house, in Bishops- 

te Street, and the Church of the Austin Friars. 

n Thursday the country excursionists, with the 
several officers of the above Society and other mem- 
bers, met at the British Museum. Having been met 


in the Egyptian Gallery by Dr. Birch, that gentleman 
gave the visitors a brief but interesting account of some 
of the principal antiquities within it ; after which Mr. 
Newton pointed out the most remarkable objects in 
the Greek and Roman rooms adjoining. In the book 
department, Mr. George Bullen, the keeper of the 
printed books, received the party, and, with the aid 
of several of his officers, took the visitors through 
the noble library, known as the Music Room and 
the King’s ery, pointing out some of the 
choicest books, and producing many of them for 
their closer inspection as they passed through. The 
MS. department was next visited, and there Mr. E, 
Maude:Thompson, one of the Vice-Presidents of the 
Association, explained the interest attaching to the 
fine collection of MSS. and missals he had kindly 
arranged on tables for the examination of the party. 
Among the many rarities exhibited, a MS. Book of 
Devotions, belonging to King Henry VI., with a por- 
trait of him asa little boy, on a beautifully illuminated 
title-page, painted at Paris, was much admired, as was 
also another smaller missal, with a portrait of the 
mother of Charles V., also painted on the illuminated 
title, and which missal was once the property of the 
famous Emperor, her son. Led by Mr. W. de Gray 
Birch, one of the hon. secretaries of the Association, 
the party next examined the collection of fictilia lately 
presented to the Museum by Canon Greenwell, and 
other objects of British antiquity, including a rare 
chalice in silver of thirteenth-century manufacture, 
which Mr. Franks, who had pointed out many of the 
most interesting specimens of ancient art to the visitors, 
kindly sent for from another room at the request of 
Mr. John Reynolds, who subsequently made a few 
remarks upon it. At the luncheon which followed, 
Mr. G. R. Wright, F.S.A., who presided, specially 
thanked the ladies who had so courageously accom- 

ied the party, despite the very inclement weather, 
my their attendance, and concluded his remarks by 


ying a meed of praise to his co-hon. secretaries, 
oe. John Reynolds, of Bristol, and Mr. George 


Patrick, of London, without whose aid the proceed- 
ings would not have been carried out as well nor as 
instructively as they had been. The party then pro- 
ceeded to the Great Hall of Gray’s Inn, where they 
were received by the librarian, Mr. Douthwaite, who 
read a few notes from his work on the ancient inn and 
its benchers, and pointed out the chief features of in- 
terest in the hall—a fine specimen of domestic archi- 
tecture of Elizabeth’s time, with ahammer-beam roof of 
exceeding beauty and admirable preservation, probably 
of an earlier date, although reconstituted and replaced 
in 1560. Two miniature portraits of Queen Elizabeth, 
by Oliver, and of Mary, Queen of Scots, supposed to 
be the work of the same artist, attracted much atten- 
tion, the latter, unlike most of the contemporaneous 
portraits of that unfortunate Princess, representing her 
as a young and very beautiful woman ; the portraits of 
Lord Bacon, who was a member of Gray’s Inn, were 
particularly noticed, the one in the hall, and the other 
in the old oak room adjoining, called the Council 
Chamber, over the fireplace. The library was next 
visited, and several rare books examined, one a 
small quarto, of the ‘“ Maske of Flowers,” dated 
1613, causing much interest by its having the music 
printed in it as well as the words set toit. This visit 
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concluded the day’s programme and the week’s pro- 
ceedings. 

LONDON AND MIDDLESEX ARCHAOLOGICAL 
SocIETY.—Some correspondence has passed between 
the Lord Mayor and the Hon. Secretaries of the above- 
named Society, with regard to the meeting at the 
Mansion House to inaugurate the Topographical 
Society of London. The Council of the Archzolo- 
gical Society, which has for so many years laboured in 
the field of London topography, are of opinion that a 
second society formed to undertake inquiries of a 
like kind is undesirable, inasmuch as a multiplication 
of societies having similar objects tends to divide and 
weaken the interests of the public in their pursuits, 
to the prejudice of all. The Council hoped therefore 
that the desirability would be urged upon the pro- 
posed meeting of accepting the offer made by the 
Council to associate their intended operations with 
those of the Archeological Society. The Council 
declined to send a deputation to the proposed 
meeting, as suggested by the Lord Mayor, but re- 
newed their offer of co-operation, and stated their 
willingness to discuss its details with any committee 
which the meeting might appoint for that purpose. 

NuMIsMATIC.—Oct. 21.—J. Evans, Esq., D.C.L., 
President, in the Chair.— Mr. Hoblyn. exhibited 
patterns for a penny and halfpenny of George III., 
1788, by Pingo, the former being the first copper 
coin struck of that denomination; also a penny of 
Jamaica, struck in copper instead of white metal, 
and patterns for one-cent and half-cent pieces of 
Nova Scotia, 1861, differing materially from the 
current coin.—Mr. Pearson exhibited a curious and 
unpublished leaden medallet of Queen Elizabeth, 
with the inscription, NIL NISI CONCILIO, 1588, — 
Mr. Gill exhibited a styca of Wulfred, Archbishop of 
York, of base silver, and a copper coin’of Cunobeline, 
found at Chester Camp, near Wellingborough, of the 
type of Evans, Pl. xii. 6. — Mr. P. Gardner read a 
Paper on some new and unpublished Bactrian coins. 
—Captais E. Hoare communicated a Paper on some 


early and modern tokens bearing the name of 
Hoare. : 

RoYAL ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.—Nov. 4.— 
Sir John Maclean in the Chair. —The Chairman, in 


opening the proceedi said they must all regret 
that Sir John Tubbock’s Bill for the Preservation of 
our Ancient Monuments had again miscarried in Par- 
liament, but they must cheerfully look forward to its 
being better received by the legislature on its re- 
assembling. The Chairman referred also to the great 
success of the Institute’s autumnal gathering at 
Lincoln, and of the exhibition of ancient helmets 
which it had promoted in London, and which had 
brought together 1,500 visitors. The mention of this 
latter led him to direct attention to two remarkable 
helmets, shown by the Rev. A. Orlebar, which were 
before them on the table—a tilting helm, with crest 
of Sir John Gostwick, who died in 1541, and a hel- 
met with crest of another member of the Gostwick 
family, from Willington Church, Beds. There were 
also on the table, besides objects to be treated of in 
the Papers which would be read, curious articles of 
personal ornament, nose ornaments and bracelets, a 
spoon, and badges of rank, from the South Sea 
Islands, presented to himself by the late Bishop 


Patteson. The Chairman further exhibited some very 
fine enamels and bronzes from the summer of 
the Emperor of China ; and Mr. W. J. Addis showed 
the figure of a Burmese Godamah, excavated from an 
ancient pagoda.—Mr. R. S. Ferguson contributed to 
the display a photograph of a register-book of the 
ene of Hayton, Cumberland.— Mr. C. D. E. 

ortnum’s collection of finger-rings and engraved 
gems was intended to illustrate the former of two 
Papers read by him, entitled ‘* Additional Notes on 
Finger-rings and on some Engraved Gems of the 
early Christian period.” His other Paper was also a 
continuation, the subject being announced in these 
terms, ‘‘ Notes on other Signacula of St. James of 
Compostella.”” It was illustrated by a collection of 
jet s¢gnacuda of the saint and other jet objects. — 
Professor Westwood read some notes on a silver 
posset-pot bearing an early date. The archzology of 
posset and of the es connected with it were treated 
in sufficient detail. e date on the vessel was 1702. 
It was shown that dated pottery earlier than the middle 
of the eighteenth century wasextremelyrare. A speci- 
men in the Jermyn Street collection bore the date 
1691, and the name of the maker, John Wedgwood. 
The maker of the posset-pot of 1702 was named upon 
it Job Heath, and this name, like that of Wedgwood, 
was shown to have long been eminent in connection 
with our ceramic wares, especially those of Stafford- 
shire. —The last Paper was read by Mr. J. A. Sparvel- 
Bayly. It was an account of Hadleigh Castle, in 
Essex, and was illustrated by a drawing. 

SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL ARCHZOLOGY.—Nov. 2. 
—Dr. Samuel Birch, President, in the Chair.—The 
following Papers were read :—‘‘ The Bilingual Hit- 
tite and Cuneiform Inscription of Tarkondémos,” by 
A. H. Sayce, M.A.; and ‘‘ The Inscription of Tar- 
kutimme, and the Monuments of Jerablus, in the 
British Museum,” by Thomas Tyler, M.A. 

St. PAuL’s ECCLESIOLOGICAL SocIETY.—Nov. 4. 
—At the Chapter House, St. Paul’s Churchyard, Mr. 
Joseph Grimshire in the Chair.—A Paper by the Rev. 
Mackenzie Walcott, on ‘‘Old St. Paul’s,” was, in the 
absence of the author through illness, read by the Rev. 
C. N. Kelley. The Paper was founded on the autho- 
rity of the ‘‘ Register of Statutes,” Dugdale’s “ His- 
tory,” Wharton’s “ Lives,” the fragmentary notices in 
the ‘*Chronicles,” and Leland’s ‘‘ Collections,” and the 
diaries of the Grey Friars, Wriothesley and Machyn, 
with a few notes from Stowe. The architectural 
details of the old cathedral having been already 
dealt with by Mr. Edmund B. Ferrey, in a Paper read 
before the Society during the last session, and pub- 
lished in THE ANTIQUARY (see vol. i. p. 244 and p. I, 
ante), the writer of the present Paper confined his re- 
marks to the history of its building, and to the several 
customs and rites with which it was connected. 

THE TOPOGRAPHICAL SoOcIETY.—October 28.— 
By the Lord Mayor’s permission, a meeting in con- 
nection with the recently-formed To hical 
Society of London was held at the Mansion House, 
Mr. Harrison, in the chair. Mr. H. B. Wheatley, 
F.S.A., the Hon. Secretary, said the want of some 
general organization, by means of which the constantly 
changing phases of ‘‘the world of London” should 
be registered as they passed away, had long been 
felt, and, in fact, in a country like England, where 
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materials were abundant in almost all departments of 
knowledge, the great want was a centre to which the 
different atoms might gravitate. Such a centre for 
London topography it was the aim of the committee 
to found. Every day landmarks were swept away, 
often with little present notice, and generally with total 
forgetfulness on the morrow, so that the Society was 
not formed a day too soon. The committee felt 
that the matter was one of great importance, and 
they appealed with confidence to all those who took 
interest in the history of the place where they lived, 
as well those who cared only for modern London as 
those who loved to trace out the lines of the old 
city. The points to be taken up by such a Society 
were numerous ; but the following were perhaps some 
of the most important—viz., the collection of books, 
drawings, prints, maps, &c., relating to London 
topography ; the collection of documents, deeds, &c. 
(onidloal, and copied), and of extracts, relating to the 
history of, and associations connected with, places in 
and around London, arranged in an accessible form ; 
the collection of information relating to etymology 
of London place-names, and preparation of a record 
of changes in London nomenclature ; the preparation 
of maps and plans showing the position of public 
buildings, streets, &c., at various periods ; the repre- 
sentation of churches and other buildings before they 
were demolished ; the preparation and publication of 
a bibliography of London topography ; the prepara- 
tion and publication of an index of London drawings, 
prints, antiquities, tokens, &c., in various collections ; 
the publication of copies of old London engravings, 
and also of unpublished drawings, and the publication 
of documents relating to London. In order to keep 
the members informed as to the work of the Society, 
it would be necessary to prepare a full annual report ; 
and as one means of obtaining trustworthy informa- 
tion it was proposed to appoint local committees to 
watch over the topographical changes and demolitions 
in the several districts. The scope of the Society’s 
work would, as he had said, be very large ; for it 
would include the preparation of maps and views of 
London during the Roman, Saxon, Norman, and 
Plantagenet periods; the publication of interesting 
records from the State papers, and monographs of 
buildings about to be swept away. There was reason 
to believe that the City guilds had in their posses- 
sion much valuable topographical information, which 
they would be willing to impart to the Society. Mr. 
Wheatley added that the committee had discussed the 
advisability of uniting with one or other of existing and 
kindred societies, but had decided that it would be 
better to found a new organization, though one that 
would be on the most friendly footing with other 
institutions. A letter was read from the London and 
Middlesex Archeological Society, protesting against 
the formation of the ‘To phical. Society, on the 
ground that all their objects were already undertaken 
by that old institution. Mr. John Leighton said they 
had the most fraternal feeling in regard to all kindred 
societies, but their work would be that of printing 
and publishing alone. Major-General Baillie moved 
that the objects of the To phical Society were 
worthy of the support of all those interested in the 
present and past of the metropolis. Mr. E. Solly, 
F.R.S., in seconding the resolution, regretted the 


tendency of the age to destroy everything, and said 
sarcastically that while old Temple Bar was removed 
because it was an obstruction, they were about to re. 
place it iy Sear obstruction which had not even the 
merit of being old. Mr. Winkley suggested that 
much valuable information could be culled from 
the old parish registers of the City; and Mr. Furnivall 
described how the City teemed with reminiscences 
of Chaucer, Spencer, Shakspeare, Hogarth, Johnson, 
and others. The resolution was carried, and the 
meeting separated after deciding as to the amount of 
the annual subscription and other details. 


PROVINCIAL. 


CAMBRIDGE PHILOSOPHICAL SociETY.—Oct. 14. 
—Professor Mayor, President, in the Chair.—Mr. 
Postgate read remarks on points arising out of the 
following passages of Propertius :—1. xvi. 29; IML 
(IV.) xxiv. 73; IV. (V.) xi. 17 segg. and 37-40.—Mr, 
Lewis then read a Paper from Dr. Hayman, on 
Mr. Paley’s pamphlets, ‘‘On Post-Epic Words in 
Homer,” and ‘‘ Quintus Smyrnzus.” | 

Oct. 28.—Professor Mayor, President, in the Chair, 
—Mr. Verrall offered and defended several emenda- 
tions in the “ Medea” of Euripides, lines 910, 1158, 
1174, 1181, 1183, 1184, 1194, and 1221.—Mr. Paley 
communicated a Paper controverting the view on the 
antiquity of the Abu-Simbel inscription proposed by 
Mr. Mahaffy in his “ History of Greek Literature,” 
vol. ii. p. 2. ; 

CLIFTON SHAKSPERE SOCIETY.—Oct. 23.—Re- 
ports in connection with Romeo and Fuliet were 
presented from the following departments :—Aisthetic 
Criticism, by Mr. J. H. Tucker ; Dress and Social 
Customs, by Mrs. E. Thelwall ; Rare Words and 
Phrases, by Mr. L. M. Griffiths ; Demonology and 
Witchcraft, by Miss Florence O’Brien; Plants and 
fee me r. Leo a ng of Manchester, and 

r. J. E. w, respectively. A paper on ‘‘ Juliet,” 
by Mr. J. W. Mills, B.A., was read. Miss ye W. 
Herapath read a paper on ‘‘ Romeo.” 

LEEDS ARCHITECTURAL SOcIETY.—Oct. 27.— 
Mr. Henry Walker, President, in the Chair.—After 
the reading of the Report, the Chairman delivered 
his opening address, in which he dwelt at some length 
on the questions of “ quantities’ and of ‘ competi- 
tions.” The deplorable state of Kirkstall Abbey was 
nextreferred to, Mr. Walker stating that unless prompt 
measures are taken for its protection it will in a few 
years become little better than a heap of stones. 
Exception was taken to points in connection with the 
restoration of Adel Church, Mr. Walker complaining 
that the nave had been robbed of its parapet and the 
east window removed, to both of which proceedings 
he thought Mr. Street would have objected, had the 
work been in other hands but his own. 

LIBRARY ASSOCIATION.—The third annual meet- 
ing of the Library Association of the United Kingdom 
began its sittings in Edinburgh on Tuesday, Nov. 28, 
in the rooms of the Royal Society, Mr. = Small, 
of the University Library, in the Chair.—The Chair- 
man, in his pring address, expressed regret at the 
absence of Mr. Coxe, and welcomed the Association 
to Edinburgh. After stating the objects of the Asso- 
ciation, among which he specified the obtaining of 
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full statistics of the various libraries of the country, 
the amendment of the Copyright Act and other pub- 
lic libraries Acts, the devising of uniform rules for 
describing their sizes, and the enactment of a high 
professional standard among librarians, he gave 
statistics of the Edinburgh Micador which in the 

egate represented a total of 700,000 volumes 
available to the literary public of Edinburgh. Their 
chief libraries were—the Advocates’, with 270,000 
volumes ; the University, with 140,000; and the 
Signet, with 70,000. In mentioning the Signet 
Library he referred to the late David Laing, who was 
one of the most distinguished of their Scottish anti- 
quaries, and who, from the liberality with which he 
made the resources of the library under his charge 
and his own collections available for literary purposes, 
was long the indispensable guide of all inquirers into 
the earlier phases of the life and history of Scotland. 
Mr. Small next discussed the proposal of a free public 
library for Edinburgh, and sketched the steps that had 
been taken some years ago with that view. He was 
in favour of an arrangement being made with the 
Faculty of Advocates for the use of their library by 
the public, at the same time levying a rate of Id. per 
pound under the Public Libraries Act, to indemnify 
the Faculty and to meet the working expenses. Com- 
paring England and Wales with Scotland, he stated 
that 1877 there were in England and Wales 73 lend- 
ing and 66 reference libraries, having a total of 
1,008,294 volumes, while in Scotland there were five 
lending and five reference libraries, with 54,423 
volumes ; but four other towns in Scotland had 
adopted the Act since 1877. In conclusion, he 
announced that the Association included 240 mem- 
bers, of whom 208 were actively employed in literary 
work, and that the number of libraries represented 
was 140.—Mr. J. T. Clark, of the Advocates’ Library, 
read a Paper on ‘‘ Early Printing in Scotland.”—Mr. 
Black read a Paper on some of the early libraries of 
Edinburgh ; Mr. Thomas Mason (@& w) contri- 
buted a Paper on ‘‘ The Free Libraries of Scotland ;” 
Mr. J. Maclachlan (Dundee) followed with a Paper 
entitled, ‘‘ How the Free Library System may be 
economically carried out in Counties.”—A discussion 
followed, in the course of which Mr. Bullen, of the 
British Museum, suggested the conversion of the 
Advocates’ Library into a public library.—After the 
discussion, Mr. Lennox (Brighton) read a Paper on 
“The Classification of History ;” Professor Dickson, 
of Glasgow, followed with one on ‘‘ The Classification 
of Books in Glasgow University Library.”—-On Wed- 
nesday the sittings were resumed, Mr, J. Small pre- 
siding.—Mr. Mullins, of the Free Library, Birmingham, 
read a Paper on ‘‘ The Librarian and his Work.”— 
Mr. Harrison, treasurer of the Library Association, 
London, moved, ‘‘ That it is desirable that the Council 
of this Association should take steps to consider how 
library assistants can best be aided in their training 
in the general principles of their profession.” He 
suggested that there might be a system of apprentice- 
ship, the assistants beginning their career at about 13 
years of age. Mr. Cornelius Walford seconded the 
motion. A discussion ensued, in the course of which re- 
ference was made to the very long hours during which 
boys were employed in the library, and which prevented 
them from improving their minds as suggested. The 


motion was carried.—Mr. James Marshall, Assistant 
Librarian in the Advocates’ Library, afterwards read a 
Paper on “‘ An Improved System of Press and Shelf 
Notation.”—Mr. Leonard Wheatley read a Paper on 
‘* Assyrian Libraries ;” and Mr. Gilbert Goudie read 
‘* Notes of the Great Libraries of Scandinavia.”—At 
the close of the day’s proceedings the members of the 
Association visited the University Library and several 
other institutions. 

Worcester DIOcEsAN ARCHITECTURAL AND 
ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY.—On September 23 the 
members of this Society made an excursion to Coven- 
try, and visited the various places of interest, under 
the guidance of Mr. Fritton, F.S.A. Among the 
places inspected were the remains of Cheylesmore 
Manor House, formerly belonging to the Earls of 
Chester, and an occasional residence of Edward the 
Black Prince.. The only fragment of the Grey Friars 
Monastery, now the steeple of Christ Church, was 
pointed out; and Ford’s Hospital, with its quaint 
arrangements and fine carving, was visited. St. 
Mary’s Hall, with its tapestry and paintings, the 
Muniment room, kitchen, and crypt, having been ex- 
amined, the party proceeded to St. Michael’s Church, 
and then afterwards to Holy Trinity Church, by the 
site of the old Hospiturin. After being entertained 
at luncheon by Mr. Odell, the visitors inspected the 
Free Grammar School, in which are preserved the 
ancient stalls of St. John’s Hospital ; the Bablake 
School and Hospital, with its curious double cloister 
and chimney-piece ; St. John’s Church, and some of 
the other various attractive places in Coventry. Some 
excavations have lately been made between the but- 
tresses at the west end of the tower of St. Michael’s 
Church, which has laid bare the plinth of the tower 
and the footings of the door jambs. 
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THE Pit.—The old aphorism, “ Omnia mutantur, 
nos et mutamur in illis,” has recently received a curious 
illustration at the Haymarket Theatre. That a 
manager should utterly sweep away such a time- 
honoured. institution as ‘‘the Pit,” and relegate its 
quondam occupants to a part of the house which is, 
after all, but a very superior kind of gallery, for the 
purpose of filling the area thus acquired with seats at 
what, by comparison, seems an exorbitant price, and 
that this should simply have provoked a little hissing, 
shouting, and hooting, would have seemed incredible 
to those sturdy Britons who, seventy years ago, vi e¢ 
armis, forced the proprietors of Covent Garden Theatre 
to reduce their prices when they had just raised them. 
It is true that the absence of free trade in theatres in 
the year 1809 conferred a show of right upon the 
public to protest against a rise in the price of one of the 
only two houses where a certain type of drama, in- 
cluding’ Shakespeare’s plays, was allowed to be per- 
formed at all. The mere abolition of the Pit in itself, 
however, suggests many curious reflections as to the 
change in the popular taste and manners. Its history 
in brief is this. During the Elizabethan period there 
were two essentially different kinds of theatre—the 
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public theatre and the private one. It was only in 
the latter that what is now known as ‘‘the Pit” 
existed. The so seated and covered over there 
was, in the public theatres, a mere yard, open to the 
sky, in which the audience stood. That so late as the 
reign of Charles II. the Pit was held in high estima- 
tion, presumably as affording the best view of the 
stage and of the actors, we have evidence in Pepys’s 
Diary :—‘‘ Among the rest, here was the Duke of 
Buckingham to-day, openly sat in the Pit, and there 
I found him, with my Lord Buckhurst, and Sedley, 
and Etheridge, the poet.” This was.on February 6th, 
1667-68. From other entries of the diarist, however, 
we gather that ‘‘the Pit” had begun to deteriorate in 
the quality and social rank of its occupants even in 
his time, as he complains of the number of ‘‘ citizens’ 
*prentices, and others” whom he found seated there in 
the Duke of York’s Play-house in Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 
The Pit, however, subsequently became recognized as 
the ial place of the critics. Churchill, immor- 
talized by Hogarth in a caricature, always sat next the 
orchestra. It was the resort of the gentle ‘‘ Elia” 
(C. Lamb) and his unhappy sister Mary; while 
Hazlitt preferred it to any part of the house. Nor, 
up to the close of the last and the beginning of the 
pe century, did people even of the type of these 
‘amous critics form the dite of the society of the Pit, 
for we find the Right Hon. William Windham, 
Secretary for War in the reign of George III., speak- 
ing in his diary of repeated visits to the Pit of Covent 
Garden Theatré, in company with ladies of rank and 
fashion. And yet Windham did so in the days of the 
Kembles and Mrs. Siddons, again and in. The 
fact is that the spirit which, to Pepys’s dismay, 
prompted ‘the citizens’ ’prentices” to take seats in 
the Pit whilom occupied by the Duke of Buckingham 
and my Lord Buckhurst, has, in these latter days, led 
them to follow their lordships into the boxes, and 
even into the very stalls themselves. It is this burning 
desire to be fashionable which is at the bottom of the 
public apathy to any interference with merely popular 
comfort. When, at the conclusion of the ‘‘O. P.” 
Row, John Kemble dined with the successful rioters, 
the most vociferously applauded toast of the night 
was—‘‘The ancient and indisputable rights of the 
Pit.” It would fall upon very impassive ears now-a- 
days.—Zcho. 

‘*Bussy Stoop.”—At the point where the road 
from Ripon to Thirsk crosses that from Topcliffe to 
Northallerton, near the village of Sand Hutton, stands 
a public-house, called ‘‘ Busby Stoop,” which, ac- 
cording to Grainge’s ‘‘ Vale of Mowbray,” derives its 
name from a gibbet post or stoop having stood there, 
whereon a man named Busby, in 1792, expiated the 
crime of murder. It is generally said that a person 
of the name of Daniel Autie, corrupted into Dan Auty 
or Dannoty, who resided at a farm-house now called 
Dannoty Hall, was a manufacturer of counterfeit coin, 
and had apartments in his house fitted up for carrying 
on such business secretly. Busby haying married his 
daughter, became privy to and assisted his father-in- 
law in his unla practices ; and at length wished 
to have the whole business to himself, to which the 
old man not being agreeable, a quarrel arose betwixt 
them, when Busby murdered Autie, for which he was 
convicted, and hanged in chains at the cross-roads,: 


near the place which yet retains his name. Not a 
vestige of the gibbet post exists, nor has existed in the 
memory of the oldest inhabitant. Thoresby, the 
antiquary, saw Busby ing upon the gibbet in 
1703, as is manifest by the following extract from his 
diary :—‘‘ May 17. Along the banks of Swale are 
the very pleasant gardens of Sir William Robinson, 
lately Lord Mayor of York ; but a few miles after a 
more doleful object of Mr. Busby hanging in chains, 
for the murder of his father-in-law, Danial Auty, for- 
merly of Leeds, clothier, who, having too little 
honesty to balance his skill in engraving, &c., was 
generally suspected of coining, and other indirect 
ways of attaining that estate which was the occasion 
of his death, even within sight of his own house.”— 
Leeds Mercury. 


ANOTHER SCHOOLBOY’s BILL, A.D. 1598.—A 
gentleman at Carlisle has an old MS. book, used 
in 1597-8 as a ledger in London (with an interesting 
directory), and after that as a register of births, 
marriages, and burials at the bets church, Green- 
wich ; it contains also ‘‘ Articles of Peace” (without 
date) between the King of England and the King of 
Spain, and sundry school accounts, some in verse. In 
1647 the book was used as a diary by the Rev. 
Thomas Larkham, M.A., vicar first of Northam and 
afterwards of Tavistock. At his death it came into 
the hands of his son, the Rev. George Larkham, who 
removed it to Tallentire, in Cumberland. The book 
afterwards went down to Gloucestershire, and came 
thence to its present owners. 

‘** Mony laid out and due to me for his board and 
schooling. 

Laid out when Peter was sicke in wine 
suger and spies to make meat* . . . boo 

ffor pens ynke and pap 2 quarters . 

ffor a bound writing booke . . 

ffor the like siphering booke. 

ffor a paire of new showes mila Mice 4 

ffor boate hier for pet" and my selfe when 
his mother sent for him to Whit hall 

pd for peter clothes making to the tailor. 

pd for mending peters showes twice ° 

pd for buttoninge hisdublet. . . , . 

pd for footing and peecing his stockings . 

pd for a new paire of showes. . . . . 

for his quarters board at Christmas. 

for his schooling that quarter. . 

Left vnpaid of Michelmas quarter . 
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Lord Hastings, according to Z’Art, has bought 
a fine picture by Rubens from Viscount Aylesford, for 
the sum of £1,200. 

The revisers of the Authorized Version of the New 
Testament met on the 12th October in the Jerusalem 
Chamber for their 1o2nd session. 


* So in the MS.: should it be sweet or sweat ? 
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A monument has been erected at Christiania to 
Christian [TV., who died in 1648. It was recently 
unveiled in the presence of King Oscar. 


A sum of 5,000rs, is about to be expended by the 
authorities of Pondicherry on the preservation of 
historical monuments” in French India. 


It was the Rev. Dr. Churchill Babington, and not 
his cousin, Mr. Cardale Babington (see ante, p. 222), 
who lately resigned the Professorship of Archzeology 
at Cambridge. 


Mr. E. Walford, M.A., is about to re-publish with 
Mr. Bogue, by subscription, in facsimile, the first 
edition of Delaune’s Anglia Metropolis, a most curious 
account of London just 200 years ago. 


A volume of poems in Burns’s handwriting has been 
presented to the Trustees of the Burns Monument at 
Ayr. It is a small quarto of fifty pages, and was 
given by the poet to Mrs. General Stewart, of Afton, 
in 1787. 

Lord Clermont has lately completed a new edition 
of the ‘‘ History of the Fortescue Family,” which 
will be published by Messrs. Ellis & White. The 
former edition was printed exclusively for private 
circulation. 


It was Mr. James Parker, jun., sof the veteran 
archeologist Mr. J. H. Parker, who acted as guide 
and described the architectural features of Glaston- 
bury Abbey at the meeting of the Somerset Archzeo- 
logical Society (see p. 173, ante). 

On the 28th October the ancient ceremony of chop- 
ping faggots and counting horseshoes and hobnails 
by the Sheriffs, as ‘‘service” for property transferred 
to the City, was duly observed at the Queen’s Re- 
membrancer’s Office, Royal Courts of Justice. 


In response to the appeal made in THE ANTIQUARY 
(see p. 177, ante) on behalf of the widow of Mr. 
Thomas Wright, at the suggestion of Mr. C. Roach 
Smith, we have to acknowledge the receipt of £5 
from G. M.G., of Blackheath, which has been duly 
forwarded. 

The opening meeting of the Geologists’ Association 
for the season was held the first week in November, 
at University College, when Professor Rupert Jones 
gave an address on the history of the origin and pro- 
gress of the Society. This address will be printed in 
the ‘‘ Transactions.” 

A new work on ‘‘ Old and New Edinburgh” has 
been commenced by Mr. James Grant, author of 
‘*Memorials of the Castle of Edinburgh,” &c. It is 
uniform with Messrs. Thornbury and Walford’s ‘‘ Old 
and New London,” and is published -by the same firm, 
Messrs. Cassell and Co. 


In our account of the Congress of the Royal 
Archeological Institute, held at Lincoln in July last 
(see p. 119-21), we omitted to mention that a Paper 
on ‘*The Church Bells of Lincolnshire,” contributed 
by Mr. Thomas North, F.S.A., was read, in that 
gentleman’s absence, hy the Rev. Precentor Venables. 


The Corporation of Cardiff, finding the present 
Free Library inadequate to the wants of the town, 
have resolved to build a handsome and commodious 
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block, comprising a free library, museum, and art 
school; and the Lords of the Treasury have been 
asked to sanction a loan of £10,000 for the new 
buildings. 

With reference to Miss Bland’s letter on the subject 
of ‘* Books Curious and Rare” (see p. 228), Mr. J. F. 
Fuller writes :—‘‘ I am sorry to be obliged to contra- 
dict a lady, but Miss Bland will find me right in stat- 
ing that the author of the ‘ Essay on Women’ was 
‘James’ and not Joseph. He signs himself James 
Bland in his preface.” 


At Bologna has been discovered, according to the 
Ltalian, a sepulchre so old that it is supposed to date 
back to the age of iron. It was covered with a layer 
of broken Roman tiles, and contained fragments of 
small images made in red clay. It was discovered at 
four métres below the surface, while digging about the 
foundations of a house. 


In excavating for the St. Gothard railway, near 
Amsteg, a magnificent glacier garden, a series of so- 
called “ giants’ kettles,” or enormous holes torn in the 
rock by the action of glacier millstones, has been lately 
laid bare. Half of the garden lay across the railway 
track and had to be blasted away, but the other half 
has been walled round, and will be carefully preserved. 


The Journal d’ Alsace announces that an interesting 
discovery has been made at Berlin. An old trunk full 
of papers, which had not been touched for 70 years, 
has been discovered to contain, among documents 
of Marshal Berthier, different papers in the hand- 
writing of Napoleon. One of them is his appeal to 
the Saxons in August, 1806. It is expected that these 
documents will be shortly published. 


On Sunday morning, October 31, in compliance 
with the terms of the will of Mr. Francis Bancroft, a 
merchant of London, who died some two centuries 
ago, the boys in the Bancroft School and the old men 
in the Almshouses, Mile End Road, attended the 
Church of St. Michael, Cornhill. The children were 
catechized, and, having heard a sermon, the boys and 
old pensioners received a glass of port wine and a bun 
each, 


The Whitehall Review states that at Plymouth 
lately some workmen came upon a vault, dug in the 
solid rock, in which was an old iron-stone china 
urn, containing what is supposed to be the remains 
of a Phcenician, and must therefore be a relic of 
the days when the Phoenicians traded with the 
Devonshire and Cornish coasts. Unfortunately the 
urn was broken; but there can be little doubt of 
its antiquity. 

Owing to the non-completion of certain necessary 
formalities (the City Press says) the ceremony of the 
public freeing of Epping Forest by the Corporation 
has been postponed. As an event of considerable 
importance this is looked forward to with a lively 
interest, which has received no little stimulus from 
the rumour that one or more members of the Royal 
Family may be induced to honour the Corporation by 
their presence. 

Notice has been given by the City Remembrancer 
that, in the ensuing session of Parliament, application 
is intended to be made for an Act authorizing the 
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Corporation, infer alia, to dispose by sale, lease, or 
exchange, of certain land belonging to them adjoining 
the Thames Embankment in the parish of St. Bride ; 
and also to acquire, by purchase or in exchange for 
other land, the building formerly used as a Bankruptcy 
Court, in Basinghall Street, together with the site. 


Sheffield parish church, which has been closed for 
several months for restoration, was lately re-opened 
by the Archbishop of York. The late Mrs. Thornhill- 
Gell, of Eaton. Place, London, left £10,000 for the 
internal improvement of the church, and nearly an 
additional £10,000 has been subscribed for the ex- 
tension of the edifice. The nave has been extended, 
two transepts and a children’s porch have been added, 
and the galleries removed. The church is now one 
of the finest in the kingdom. 


The Ecclesiastical Art Exhibition, at the Church 
Congress, Leicester, was larger than last year, and 
embraced upwards of 400 separate exhibits. Em- 
broidery, both ancient and modern, was largely repre- 
sented. Mr. C. Watkin Williams-Wyun showed two 
missals, printed at Paris in 1501 and 1503; and the 
Corporation of Leicester sent a copy of the Sarum 
Missal, belonging to the Old Town library. No sub- 
ject was more thoroughly illustrated than that embraced 
by Mr. William Bragge’s collection of Russo-Greek 
** Icons,” or religious pictures. 


As most of our readers are aware, the author of 
‘* Waverley” erected a handsome tombstone in the 
romantic churchyard of Trongate over the grave of 
Helen Walker, the prototype of the imaginary 
“Jeanie Deans” in perhaps one of his greatest fictions, 
‘* The Heart of Mid-Lothian.” We were sorry to hear 
that the bases of the uprights or supporting pillars at 
either end of the tombstone have been ruthlessly 
chipped and broken (the pieces being taken away), 
evidently by some selfish and soulless relic-hunters, 
who have visited the grave of the humble heroine. 


Mr. John Parker, senior, of High Wycombe, has 
lately published a quarto volume, with illustrations, 
entitled, “‘The Early History and Antiquities of 
High Wycombe,” which has been the result of many 
years’ labour and research. Mr. Robert Gibbs, of 
Aylesbury, has also published a work, in two volumes, 
entitled, ‘‘ Local Occurrences,” which records, in 
chronological order, the past events of the locality. 
The first volume commences with A.D. 1400, and is 
carried on to the end of 1700. The second volume 
brings the work down to the end of the year 1800, 


The Right Hon. the Lord Chancellor, the Earl of 
Derby, K.G., Major-General Sir Frederick J. Gold- 
smid, C.B., Lord Hatherley, Sir Theodore Martin, 
K.C.B., Lady Ellenborough, Sir Henry Thompson, 
Lady Bentinck, the Hon. W. Egerton, M.P., Sir 
Joseph Fayrer, F.R.S., Sir Charles Trevelyan, the 
Dean of Norwich, Mr. F. D. Mocatta, Captain 
Douglas Galton, F.R.S., and many others, have 
recently forwarded donations to the Bethnal Green 
Free Library, which is supported entirely by volun- 
— contributions ; and the trustees appeal for 10,000 
volumes. 


The publications of the new Topographical Society 
for the year 1880-81, will probably be :—(1) A por- 


, 


tion of Van den Wyngaerde’s ‘‘ View of London” (ad. 
1550), from the original in the Bodleian Library 
[this is the earliest known plan of London]; (2) 
Braun and Hogenberg’s Map of London (sem. Queen 
Elizabeth) ; (3) Norden’s Map of Middlesex, showing 
those districts now forming part of the metropolis as 
they appeared in Elizabeth’s reign; and (4) a 
volume of extracts from ‘‘ Calendars of State Papers,” 
Historical MSS., Commission Reports, &c., relating 
to London in Elizabeth’s reign. ; 


The Dutch Central Committee formed for the erec- 
tion of a monument to Spinoza,, passed a resolution, 
when dissolving itself, that the balance remaining to 
the credit of the undertaking, after all expenses had 
been defrayed, should be devoted to the publication of 
a new and thoroughly complete edition of Spinoza’s 
works. M. van Bloten and Professor Land were en- 
trusted with the task, and a communication is being 
addressed to all librarians throughout the world, ask- 
ing information about manuscripts or autographs 
which they may have in charge, in order to ae the 
new edition as perfect as possible. The work is to be 
published by Nijhoff, at the Hague. 


M. Quantin, of Paris, has lately issued a work well 
worthy of the attention of admirers of Rembrandt, 
**Les CEuvres Complétes de Rembrandt.” It has 
been compiled under the direction of M. Charles 
Blanc, formerly of the Ecole des Beaux Arts, and 
consists of heliographic reproductions of Rembrandt’s 
engravings. The collection has been made from the 
museums of Amsterdam, Paris, London, Oxford, 
Cambridge, Haarlem, Berlin, Dresden, and Vienna, 
which had all to be visited for the purpose. The letter- 
press of the two volumes has been for thirty years a 
chief subject of M. Blanc’s studies. Only 500 copies 
have been printed. 

‘*R. H. B.” writes to the Zimes :-—‘** In enumerat- 
ing the German cathedrals known respectively as 
‘Dom,’ and ‘ Miinster,’ or under what he calls 
their titular name, your correspondent places the 
‘Frauenkirche’ at Munich in the last category. I 
believe it is not commonly known that the Frauen- 
kirche at Munich is not a cathedral. The Metro- 
politan of Bavaria is Archbishop of Freysing. The 
ancient cathedral of Freysing, with the grotesque 
sculpture of its singular crypt, or lower church—at 
present totally neglected by travellers, though an easy 
excursion from Munich—is more worthy of the visit 
of the archeological amateur than anything in that 
would-be art capital.” 

The marble pavement facing the north entrance to 
St. Paul’s Cathedral having been found to be in a 
very dilapidated state, the Dean and Chapter resolved 
that new black marble should replace the old. _ For 
this purpose men, under the superintendence of Mr. 
Harding, clerk of the works, have for some time past 
been engaged in replacing the old stone, the old lines 
having ce as nearly as possible renewed, and a 
simple geometrical pattern followed. The arrange- 
ments have been carried out under the instructions of 
Mr. Penrose, the Cathedral surveyor. Other works 
are in contemplation as regards the exterior of the 
cathedral near its entrance. The large fountain neat 
the eastern entrance to the garden will probably 
be shortly finished. 
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The Archbishop of Canterbury, with the acquies- 
cence of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, has lately 
rendered the Lambeth Library still more accessible to 
the public, especially by allowing books to be bor- 
rowed by the clergy and laity of the diocese, and by 
others properly recommended, residing in the parishes 
of Lambeth, Southwark, and Westminster. The 
library is open daily (Saturdays excepted). The 
‘Records of the See of Canterbury” contain a vast 
collection of early wills and other documents. The 
rare printed books are of great worth to the connois- 
seur, and there are other volumes both of literary and 
artistic merit. A collection of pamphlets on the 
monastic buildings of England is bolen formed, and 
contributions are asked for this object. 


Baron Pietro Ercole Visconti, the distinguished 
Roman archzologist; died at Rome on the 14th of 
October. He was the author of several lectures and 
books on archzology, antiquities, and discoveries. 
Among these are ‘‘ Apergu sur l’Origine et les Anti- 
quités de Rome pour servir d’Explication au Pano- 
rama de la Tour du Capitale,” 1826; ‘‘La Via 
Appia,” 1832 ; ‘‘Gemme Incise del Cav. G. Giro- 
metti,” 1836; ‘*Antichi Monumenti Sepolcrali nel 
Ducato di Ceri,” 1836; ‘* Lettera di R. d’Urbino a 
P. Leone X.,” 1836; ‘Citta e Famiglie nobili e 
celebri dello Stato Pontifico.” Acting as Commis- 
sioner of Antiquities in Rome, Baron Visconti took 
an active part in the recovery of several sites which 
threw light on the topography of the city. 


In February next will occur the 80th birthday of 
the venerable French scholar, Littré, the author of 
the famous dictionary of the French language. In 
this work he has explored the whole linguistic treasury 
of his native land ; he has given the biography, so to 
speak, of every single French word, its etymology 
or birth, and its subsequent experience in literature 
and common use. It is now proposed by his friends 
and disciples in various countries to celebrate the 
venerable scholar’s eightieth birthday, by the institu- 
tion of an international Littré-stipend, the interest of 
which is to be paid over in triennial course to a 
philologist, a physician, and a philosopher by turns— 
Littré having contributed worthy service in each 
of these three branches of science. So long as Littré 
himself lives it is proposed that he should nominate 
the person who is to receive the distinction. 


We learn from the Also Chronicle that Maxton 
Cross, Roxburghshire, is about to be restored and 
placed in its former position in front of the village 
smithy. Since Sir William Ramsay Fairfax inherited 
the Maxton estate he has taken great interest in his 
property. The shaft of the old cross has long been 
placed in the hedge at some distance from where it 
originally stood, while the rampant lion which 
crowned it has formed one of the curiosities in the 
rockery at Maxton House. Round Maxton Cross, in 
former times, 1,000 armed men were wont to assemble 
at the call of their leader, and though we live in more 
peaceful times, everything that tends to foster the old 
independent Border spirit should be encouraged, and 
this Sir William apparently intends to do by replac- 
ing the ancient relic. The cross will be restored 
under the direction of Mr. Currie, sculptor. 


At Bangor County Court judgment was recently 
given in an application made on behalf of Lady Wil- 
loughby d’Eresby to declare the signboard of the 
Royal Oak Hotel to be her property as the owner of 
the house, as against the claim of the trustees of 
Miss Thomas, the late landlady, who have filed a 
petition for liquidation by arrangement. The sign- 
board in question possesses some historical interest as 
being the work of David Cox, and voluminous affi- 
davits had been filed to prove that it was painted for 
inheritance to the house. In 1847 it was painted by 
Cox, and was fixed to the outer wall of the hotel as a 
signboard, being retouched by the painter in 1849. 
In 1866 it was removed to one of the sitting-rooms, 
and subsequently fastened to the wall of the hall, and 
had remained fourteen years in that position. His 
honour held that the whole history of the signboard 
showed that it was a fixture belonging to the house 
and not to the debtor, Whilst granting the costs of 
the application out of the estate, he should allow only 
two-thirds of the costs of the voluminous affidavits 
which had been filed. 


The death is announced of a veritable centenarian, 
one Judith Singer, a Jewess, who has recently died at 
Glowitz, a small town in Silesia, at the age of 112 
years. ‘‘It is stated,” observes the Echo, ‘‘that she 
was born on the 11th of June, 1768, and had already 
become the mother of two children when the present 
Emperor of Germany was born, nearly eighty-four 
years since. Of her fifteen sons and daughters, only 
three have survived their mother. Mrs. Singer last 
year buried her eldest daughter at the good old age 
of eighty-four years. On her 112th anniversary, 
which coincided with the fiftieth anniversary of the 

iage of the Emperor, she wrote a letter of felici- 
tation to His Majesty, who answered it by an auto- 
graph letter containing a bank bill for 100 marks, 
which she presented to a charity. At the time of the 
death of Judith Singer she possessed all her faculties 
except that of sight. Many events which have long 
since passed into the province of history were amongst 
her youthful reminiscences. Frederick the Great died 
when she was eighteen years old, and she had just 
come of age at the outbreak of the French Revolu- 
tion. She asserted that she could distinctly remember 
the rejoicings which took place in her native town on 
the occasion of the first partition of Poland, in 1771.” 


A writer, signing himself “ One of the Guardians,” 
sends the following to the Zimes :—‘‘It may interest 
some of the students of folk-lore to hear of a case that 
came before us at the Board of Guardians of the 
Shaftesbury Union last Thursday (Sept. 16). Aman 
of fifty applied for relief as unable to work; the 
doctor had seen him, and was unable to specify any 
cause, though he said he was certainly incapable of 
labour. He himself stated the cause to be that he 
had been ‘ overlooked’ by his sister-in-law. His wife 
had been to a ‘wise woman’ at Stalbridge, a neigh- 
bouring village, who had relieved him for a few days ; 
but since then the spell had been too mighty, and he 
was as bad as ever. He declined medical aid as use- 
less. The afflicted man is a native of the parish of 
Gillingham, Dorset, where there is a board school and 
every appliance of education ; yet even this is not ° 
enough to eradicate this most ancient of superstitions, 
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as firmly believed in as ever. It is not long since that 
a ‘cunning man’ used to hold an annual levée in the 
neighbourhood of Stalbridge, when he sold out to 
crowds that thronged round him the legs torn from 
the bodies of living toads and placed in a bag, which 
was worn round the neck of the patient, and counted 
a sovereign remedy for scrofula and the ‘ overlooked,’ 
&c. It was called ‘Toad Fair.’” 


From recent statistics, it appears that the follow- 
ing are the number of libraries and volumes at present 
existing in the various Continental countries :— 

Per 100 
Inhabitants, 
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Volumes. 
5,475,798 
4,598,000 
45349,281 
2,640,450 IIl‘o 
1,368,500 ... 26°4 

Russia ... 145 952,090 ... I1°3 
Belgium... 105 ... 609,110 ... 10° 
Among the more prominent of the various libraries 
are the Bibliothé¢que Nationale of Paris, with 2,078,000 
vols., and 86,000 MSS.; the Royal Library at 
Munich, with 800,000 vols,, and 24,000 MSS. ; of 
Berlin, with 700,000 vols., and 15,000 MSS. ; of 
Dresden, with 500,0co vols.; of Vienna, with 
420,000; of Copenhagen, 410,000. Paris itself 
possesses some very large libraries apart from the 
Nationale — viz., that of the Arsenal, 180,000; 
Mazarine Library, 150,000; the Institute, 80,000 ; 
the City of Paris Library, 52,000 ; while in the pro- 
vinces are the libraries of Amiens, 42,000; Ver- 
sailles, 41,000 ; Mans, 41,000; Montfelier, 40,500 ; 

Cambrai, 30,000 ; Toulouse, 30,000. 


The workmen employed in digging the foundation 
of a new wing to the Roman Catholic convent at York, 
lately came RT a large statue of sandstone, nearly life- 
size, twosmall Roman altars, and a third block of stone, 
which would appear from its inscription to be also an 
altar. The neck of the statue was, unfortunately, 
severed in raising it to the surface, and its feet also are 
gone, but otherwise it is tolerably perfect. The face 
and head are fine, and the first impression of those who 
saw it when brought to light was that it representéd a 
Roman patrician. The inscription, so far as it can 
be deciphered, runs :—‘‘C, JULIUS CRESCENTIUS (or 
CRESCENS), MATRIBUS DOMESTICIS VOTUM SOLVIT 
MERITO LIBENS A.U.C., 1050.” The altar on which 
this inscription is rudely cut is 17in. in height by 8in. 
in width. The whole is of smooth, polished stone, 
fluted in the characteristic Roman fashion, and coloured 
at the sides. The second altar, like the figure, is ot 
sandstone, in height 12}in., by 7in. wide, and on it 
— can be deciphered except the word ‘‘ ARTI,” 
probably the last four letters of the word ‘‘ Marti,” 
implying that the altar was dedicated to the god Mars. 
The third stone is of lesser dimensions, being only 
tohin. high, by 5in. wide and 34in. deep. Its inscrip- 
tion is scarcely legible, but it is thought by those who 
have seen it to be, ‘‘DEO VETERI BIBLINIUS,” the 
rest of the words being worn away. Canon Raine, 
who has seen these treasure-troves, pronounces the 
figure to be that of the god Mars, and the sandstone 
pedestal to be an altar belonging to it, the god of war 
being represented in the dress of a Roman warrior 


Libraries. 
577 
500 
493 
398... 
169 ose 


Austria ... 
France ... 
Italy 

Prussia ... 
Bavaria ... 


12°5 
16'2 


under the Empire. One of the altars Canon Raine 
considers to have belonged to a private house, and in 
the first instance to have been set up by some of the 
German soldiers in the Imperial Legion, as the 
inscription ‘‘Matribus Domesticis” was peculiar to 
the Teutonic tribes, and probably here points to fhe 
presence of the Teutonic element in the armies of 
Rome in this island. This he holds to be the first 
example of the kind discovered in Yorkshire ; and 
the same he considers to be the case with the stone 
inscribed ‘‘ Deo Veteri,’’ though some similar ex- 
amples have been found in the Roman wall in 
Northumberland. It is considered that these relics 
belong to the third century of the Christian era, and, 
from their being found so near to the surface, it is 
thought that they probably were buried in order to 
save them from destruction, either at the introduction 
of Christianity, when heathen figures would naturally 
be objects of hatred, or else during the troubled 
times of later date, very possibly in the Wars of the 
Roses.— Zimes. 


Some interesting researches, which may prove of 
considerable antiquarian importance, says the Glasgow 
Neu's, have just been made on the farm of Corquoy, 
in the valley of Sourin, island of Rousay, of which 
General Borroughs, C.B., is proprietor. Immediately 
above the farm-house a group of mounds is situated, 
locally known as ‘*Manzie’s’ mounds—a corruption 
of Magnus—and supposed to mark the site of a burial- 
place. These are five in number, the largest being 
irregularly surrounded by four smaller. On trenching 
the mounds, each was found to contain a stone burial- 
place, consisting in every case of atop and bottom 
stone, with four side stones, the whole neatly cemented 
with tempered red clay, probably from the Sourin 
Burn. The stones, which were of a flat but massive 
description, had partly their edges roughly chipped 
into form, possibly with some stone implement. ‘The 
fresh appearance of the stones and workmanship was 
especially noticeable, and the firmly-set masonry was 
further strengthened by irregular blocks placed as 
buttresses to support the superincumbent weight. 
The measurement of the largest mound was—outside 
circumference 50 feet, and top 54 feet from base ; 
inside of burial-place, 24 feet by 2 feet, and 14 foot 
depth. The centre of the cavity was almost filled 
with what seemed to be clay mixed with very minute 
fragments of bone, and the action of fire was clearly 
visible on the stones, as well as on some calcined 
substance—probably peat. Embedded in this clay 
an oval vessel was found, heaped also with similar 
fragments of bones, &c., and resting mouth upwards 
lengthways north and south. The material of the 
vessel is uncertain. It has a somewhat metallic ap- 
pearance, interspersed with glittering points on a dark 
iron-coloured ground. It is of oval shape at the rim, 
round which there is a kind of plain moulding ; from 
this moulding it assumes a dome-like shape, flattening 
into an oval base, on which it was found resting. 
The vessel measures:—diameter of mouth, 94 by 8 
inches ; height to top or base, 74 inches ; diameter of 
base, 44 by 3% inches; thickness irregular, but 
averaging a quarter of an inch. Various cracks are 
visible throughout, but the only part defective is the 
base, of which about one-third is wanting. Weight 
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about 3lbs. The most careful scrutiny failed to detect 
any further remains in this mound, nor was anything 
noteworthy found in the others. Two of the mounds 
contained burial-places rather squarer in form than 
the above. The smallest one measured only 12 by 6 
inches, and no cement seemed to have been used in 
its construction. Arrangements are being made for 
placing the vessel or urn in the Antiquarian Museum, 
at Edinburgh, when competent judges may be able to 
fix the date of the mounds and the race to which the 
remains belong. 


The Geneva correspondent of the 7Zimes, under 
date September 10, remarks:—‘‘A writer in the 
Bund gives some further particulars concerning Tell’s 
Chapel on the Lake of the Four Cantons, and the 
paintings with which its inner walls are being deco- 
rated. So far as shape and dimensions go, the new 
building is a reproduction of the old one; but it is 
much more solidly constructed, the material for the 
most part consisting of granite, hewn from an erratic 
block in the famous Riitli meadow, where the three 
Switzers of the Four Cantons—Fiirst, Stauffacher, 
and Arnold—swore to free the land from the Austrian 
yoke. The roof of the building reaches a height of 
25ft., and is surmounted bya small belfry, above 
which rises the Swiss cross. The four mural paint- 
ings will measure perpendicularly about 1oft. The 
maximum width of that on the north wall, the ‘ Apple- 
shot,’ will be 193ft. The width of the pictures called 
‘Tell’s Leap’ and the ‘Shot in the Hollow Way,’ 
will be each 154ft. The ‘ Apple-shot’ has to contain 
forty figures of men and women, besides horses, fal- 
cons, hounds, and the market-place and houses of 
Altorf as they appeared in the fourteenth century. 
The grouping is said to be in the highest degree har- 
monious and natural. Herr Stuckelberg has not, 
like most previous artists who have dealt with the 
subject, chosen the moment for depicting his hero 
when Tell confronts and defies the Austrian Land- 
vogt, when, in the words of the old Swiss ballad, he 
exclaims— 

‘*No! before that hat uplifted, murderer fell, 

Bows no true-hearted man, bows never William 

Tell 1” 

—but rather as with stern, yet suppressed, resolve 
gleaming from his eye he draws the second arrow 
from its sheaf. Next comes the second act of the 
drama. ‘The trees on the mountain sides are bending 
before a fierce Féin ; the usually blue waters of Uri’s 
Bay are white with wind-driven foam ; wild waves 
dash themselves against the foot of the Axen. 
The Landvogt’s barge approaches the rock whereon 
the chapel now stands, and Tell, leaping ashore, 
hurls the hoat back into the storm. Then comes the 
third act and the last. Gessler, who has escaped from 
the storm, is in the Hollow Way by Kiissnacht, fol- 
lowed by his men-at-arms. An arrow, shot from the 
rocks above, pierces his heart, and, with the exclama- 
tion, ‘ That was Tell’s shot,’ the tyrant dies. The 
first of these scenes Herr Stuckelberg hopes to com- 
plete before the beginning of winter, the two others 
in the course of next summer. The fourth wall, on 
which will be painted ‘ The Riitli Oath,’ will occupy 
the artist during the summer of 1882. The three 
patriots—Fiirst, Stauffacher, and Arnold— will be 


shown standing at midnight in the Riitli meadow, 
under the shadow of the Mythen, swearing, with 
hands upraised towards the starry sky, to be free as 
their fathers were free, and to maintain with their 
lives the old Swiss pledge, ‘One for all and all for 
one.’ The writer in the Bund is at great pains to 
defend the chapel from the charge which has been 
made against it of being an historic anomaly, the 
consecration of a myth, and not the memorial of a 
fact. Although he does not venture positively to 
assert that Tell was ever an existent personage, he 
more than insinuates that he may have been, destruc- 
tive criticism to the contrary notwithstanding. One 
of the chief objections to the truth of the story—that 
surnames were unknown in the fourteenth century— 
might, he thinks, have been refuted had not the 
archives and communal registers of Altorf and Fluelen, 
which were very ancient, been destroyed by the French 
troops in 1798, while the registers of Biirglen, a 
neighbouring commune, do not go further back than 
the sixteenth century. The Riitli oath, despite the 
doubts of certain historians, he looks upon as historic, 
and quotes in proof of his theory letters written by 
the Confederate Cantons before the battle of Mor- 
garten. Be this as it may, he is probably right in the 
conclusion at which he arrives, that legend as well as 
history has its uses, and that the one, rightly re- 
garded, is no less valuable than the other—an idea that 
finds expression in the following lines, freely rendered, 
of Gottfried Keller, Switzerland’s national poet :— 
** Of stubborn fact is here no question, 
The pearl of every fable is its thought : 
The truth of every old tradition 
Is in its hidden spirit wrought.” 


KASS 
Correspondence. 


—— 


‘““OLD GLASGOW.” 
THE AGE OF THE CATHEDRAL, 


In the notice of Mr. Macgeorge’s book, ‘‘Old 
Glasgow,” which appeared in the August and October 
numbers of THE ANTIQUARY,* the references to the 
architecture of Glasgow Cathedral are exceedingly 
inaccurate. If you will allow me space to correct 
some of these mistakes which the writer has made, I 
shall leave his arguments alone. ‘ 

The small vaulting shaft in the crypt, described as 
having for abacus “a circular group of elaborate 
Early Pointed mouldings,” has a plain massive octa- 
gonal car/y Transitional abacus six inches high, The 
string course, which is said to run eastward in con- 
tinuation of this abacus, has no connection with it 
whatever ; it is quite at a different level, and is a 
delicate Early Pointed moulding. The present opening 
to the main crypt, at the spring of which this mould- 
ing runs, has been formed long after the old shaft and 
the piece of wall to which it is attached were built. 
The foliage on the capital of this shaft has also 
evidently been carved some time after the capital 
was in its place ; every other detail about it, from the 
floor to the keystone of the vault, is purely Transitional ; 


* See pp. 46 and 137. 
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even the bench-table on which it stands (there is just 
about three feet of it) differs from every other in the 
Cathedral —it has a simple chamfer on the under edge, 
while in every other instance there is a cavetto. The 
Transitional capital deliniated in my pamphlet—to 
which reference is made, I need hardly say never 
stood without an abacus. It had exactly the same 
kind of abacus as that which is still zz st#us but of 
course, as that is, and as was usual at the period, it 
was wrought on a different stone from the rest of the 
capital. The shaft to which that capital belonged, too, 
had a base exactly like the old base still 27 s¢¢u with 
square plinth and simple angle ornaments. Fortu- 
nately, such a base has been preserved among the 
fragments in the crypt below the so-called chapter 
house, and it exactly corresponds with the other, both 
in size and section. Finally, so far from this old 
vaulting shaft being identical in character with the 
others immediately to the west of it, it is characteris- 
tically different from them in every particular and 
detail without exception! It is not even similar in 
plan, being more nearly circular and three inches 
larger ; while the capital, instead of being only 124 
inches high—as the Early Pointed capitals are, 
measures 21 inches in height. 

I shall only add that these are not matters of 
opinion, but matters of fact, patent to any one who 
will take the trouble to examine the building. 

JoHN HoNEYMAN. 


LLL 
LORD CHATHAM AND JUNIOS. 


Concerning the article in No. 8 of THE ANTI- 
QUARY, entitled “ Lord Chatham and Junius” (see p. 
76, ante), perhaps the following information may be 
of interest to your readers. I have a book of eighty- 
four pages, entitled, ‘‘ Junius, Lord Chatham, and the 
‘ Miscellaneous Letters,’ proved to be Spurious. By 
John Swinden. London: Longman, Rees, Orme, 
Brown, Green, and Longman; and John Cross, 
Leeds. 1833.” In the preface the author says, 
‘*This is not a new edition of an attempt to prove 
that Lord Chatham was Junius, published by me in 
1830, but a new work... . .” 

John Swinden was a surgeon of some eminence at 
Morley, near Leeds, and died April 11, 1841, aged 
fifty-one. He is most probably the friend of Mr. 
Hone’s correspondent. 

BERTRAM WILVERTON. 


CAS 


OUR PAROCHIAL REGISTERS. 


Mr. Seton, whilst admitting that the removal of our 
parochial registers to London ‘‘ would be regarded in 
some quarters as an act of confiscation,” yet argues 
that such an act would be ‘fully justified by the 
benefits which would result to the public” (see anze, 
p. 84). What benefits would result to the public he 
does not tell us. The benefits to antiquarians and 
genealogists are obvious, but they form but a minute 
fraction of the public; whilst that portion of the 
public to whom they belong, and whom they most 
concern, will be best served by their being kept in the 
localities to which they relate. 


As rector of this parish, I have made for people 
connected with it some scores of searches, which I 
should not have been able to make if the registers 
(except the books in use, as I understand it to be pro- 
posed) had been removed to London. Mr. Seton 
says that the searches are not so numerous in Scotland. 
I can well understand that, now that the registers 
have been transplanted from their native places to 
Edinburgh. 

Mr. Seton says that for legal purposes registers are 
more conveniently placed in the metropolis (meaning 
London) than in the provinces. My experience con- 
tradicts this. On several occasions important facts 
have been proved from the registers of this parish at 
the County Assizes and Quarter Sessions ; never once 
in my time at Westminster. 

Lastly, if all English registers are to be sent to 
Somerset House, why not Scotch ones as well? A 
Cornishman may be supposed to take at least as much 
interest in Scotch matters as a Scotchman does in 
Cornish ones. London is as easily reached from 
Edinburgh as from Penzance. And when Mr. Seton 
consents to have his registers removed to Somerset 
House, then, and not till then, will the country folk 
of England consent to the confiscation of theirs. 
Another result of accumulating all these registers in 
one building might be that a single fire might destroy 
all the parish registers of England. They are surely 
safer where they are. 

FREDERICK HOCKIN. 

Phillack Rectory, Hayle. 


eee 
(See vol. i. p. 141, and ante, p. 84.) 

For one, I object to our old Registers being cen- 
tralized in London. Let some encouragement be 
given and few clergymen would refuse assisting their 
old clerk in copying name after name under Births, 
Marriages, and Deaths into separate books, of course 
in the order of year. My Registers begin about 
1680. I headed sheets of paper with every year for 
each, and between whiles, in a winter’s evening, 
copied every entry, then wrote every name afresh in 
a large folio book provided for the purpose down to 
1820, with a full index alphabetically. This has been 
verified, and saves the old Registers being pulled 
about. 

R. F. MEREDITH, 

Halstock, Dorset. 


WOU wow 


OFFICIAL RETURN OF PAPISTS, &c. 


In the Public Record Office is preserved a return of 
all ‘ Papists,” &c., with a minute account of the 
estates they possessed, made in accordance with an 
Act of Parliament passed in 9 George I. 

The existence of these interesting parchments, I 
believe, is little known, or some one would have 
probably been found to edit them; they would un- 
doubtedly furnish a valuable chapter to any county 
history. I think none have been printed but that of 
Kent. May I inquire, through THE ANTIQUARY, if 
this is so, and whether anything is known respecting 
the return for Wiltshire? I went to search particularly 
for this county, as being the home’ of a Catholic 
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ancestor, but failed, after carefully looking through 
twice, to find the particular return for that county. 
W. Louis Kine, 


Watlington, Norfolk. 

KAS 
DUNRAGET CASTLE. 

Can any of the readers of THE ANTIQUARY inform 
me where the Castle of Dunraget (Ireland) is? An 
ancestor of the Bailies of Innishasgie House (Alexander 
by name), is mentioned in an old MS. as having lived 
there about 1600. If any one can supply information 
connecting the said Alexander, or his father—for it is 
supposed he was not the first of the name in Ireland— 
with the Scotch Bailies ; and also give information as to 
whom Ferdinand, son of John Bailie of Innishasgie, 
married, and the names of his children, and where 
their descendants can be found, he will confer a 


favour on 
C. R. THOMSON. 


Gann 


A CURIOUS PICTURE. 


A picture, which I purchased some time ago, repre- 
sents a scene of which I am unable to decipher the 
meaning. Can any reader of THE ANTIQUARY help 
me? It consists of a group of dancers; with his back 
toward the spectator is a king with his crown on; 
next to him, hand in hand, is a beggar-woman, then 
a nun, and after her a young lady, dressed after the 
mode of the Commonwealth—I fancy in a brown 
stomacher and white tippet ; and lastly, a beggar 
(who to my mind looks like a foreigner) in very 
tattered garments, and with a wooden leg. The 
locale is a glade in a wood. : : 

Opinions differ as to whether the picture is or is not 
what would be called well painted, and perhaps it is 
only part of a larger picture from which it has been 
cut out. Still there must have been some idea that 
set the painter to work. What is that? Is it political, 
religious, or social? In a word, what is its meaning ? 
May it mean this ?—The king (whose crown, as seen, is 
only half a crown) joins hands with beggars. King 
Charles II. found many of his old friends in beggary ; 
and while they looked to him, he looked, as he does 
in my picture, to the young ladies. But what the 
nun means I don’t know. I fancy the date of the 
painting is about George the First’s time. 

E. WALForRD, M.A. 


New York. 


Hampstead, N.W. 


VE’ 
STONE REMAINS ON DARTMOOR. 


Mr. Kains-Jackson, in his interesting book, ‘‘ Our 
Ancient Monuments,” reviewed by you on page 67, 
ante, speaking of the West of England remains, says 
that in Devonshire ‘‘there are several of minor 
note well worth preserving.”” This is especially the 
case on Dartmoor, where there are not a few which it 
would be a matter of great regret to see despoiled ; 
and it may not be generally known that some of 
them are without the precincts of the forest, and con- 


sequently not under the control of the Duchy of 
Cornwall, so that there would be nothing to prevent 
them being scheduled with those already cna for 
preservation. The hut village known as Gri und, 
with its huge vallum of moor-stone blocks, is con- 
siderably removed from the forest boundary, and in 
the south quarter of the moor, on the right bank of 
the Erme, a few miles above Ivybridge, is a very 
perfect stone circle, also at some distance from it. 
This circle is fifty-four feet in diameter, and consists 
of twenty-six stones, three of which are fallen. The 
vary in height from five feet to about two-and-a-ha 
feet. A single row of stones, placed about three feet 
apart, extends from this circle in a north-easterly 
direction, for a distance of nearly two miles over the 
heath. At Merivale Bridge, near Tavistock, there is 
a very extensive group of relics, and a number of 
others might be mentioned which it is to be hoped, if 
not at present finding their way on the schedule, will, 
at no distant period, be in like manner protected from 
injury. That such is necessary, the overthrow of the 
dolmen, in the parish of Dremsteignton, too plainly 
shows us. This dolmen, which was found prostrate 
on the 31st of January, 1862, is generally supposed to 
have fallen, but I am informed by an old gentleman, 
long resident in the neighbourhood, that it was thrown 
down intentionally, by some rustics, in a spirit of 
mischief. The owner of the estate on which it stands 
went to some expense to restore it, and the quoit was 
again placed in position, under the able superinten- 
dence of the Rev. William Ponsford, the rector of 
the parish. At the little settlement of Post Bridge, 
one of the immense slabs, which formed portion of 
the roadway of an ancient bridge there, which, by 
the way, is within the Duchy, lies in the bed of the 
stream, and, I have good reason to believe, not as the 
result of accident. At Houndtor a fine specimen of 
a kistvaen has been wantonly destroyed and broken 
up for road material, while the quoit of a fallen: 
dolmen at Merivale has actually been split with wedges 
for the purpose of forming posts for the doorway of a 
pig-sty ! 

Let us hope this spoliation will proceed no further, 
but that these rude monuments, which the hand of 
the Great Destroyer has not reached, may be safely 
guarded from all injury in the future. 

WILLIAM CROSSING, 

Splatton, South Brent, Devon. : 


LEIS 


RAINSFORD FAMILY. 


Any explanation as to the following allusion in 
“Drunken Barnaby’s Four Journeys to the North 
of England” (1805 edition, p. 75), would greatly 
oblige me :— 

Singing along down Santry laning, 

I saw a tomb one had been lain in, 

And enquiring, one did tell it, 

‘’Twas where Rainsford bury’d the Prelate ;’ 
I saw, I smiled, and could permit it, 

Greedy priests might be so fitted. 

Information is also desired respecting the Sir John 
Raynsford whose ‘‘ Confession” is given in ‘* The 
Most elegant and witty epigrams of Sir John 
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Harington, Knt.” (1633), appended to his ‘* Orlando 
Furioso.” 
F. VINE RAINSFORD. 
6, Brecknock Crescent, N. W. 


LEIS 
AN ANCIENT EARTHWORK. 


Is the old encampment situated one-and-a-quarter 
mile S.S.E. of Longton (North Staffordshire) of 
Roman origin? 

Our local books on archeology do not at all seem 
to speak with any degree of confidence on this point ; 
and I should therefore feel highly gratified, along with 
my numerous antiquarian friends, if you could defi- 
nitively settle our doubts on this point. The ordnance 
map of the scale of one inch = one mile, containing 
the towns of Stoke-upon-Trent, Cheadle, and Longton 
(North Staffordshire), will, I think, best illustrate the 
locality, which is known here by the name of Gravelly 
Bank, situated, as I said before, about one-and-a- 
quarter mile S.S.E. of Longton, and three-quarters of 
a mile S.S.W. of Mear-Heath Gate. 

A friend of mine from the south of France, and an 
able archzeologist, was certainly struck at the very 
close resemblance between these remains and the old 
Roman camps in the south of France, and, to use his 
words, this encampment might be a facsimile of 
those he has so frequently seen in the Gard, H® 
Garonne, &c. 

F, ARNOUX, 


Stoke-on-Trent, Staffordshire. 


CAD 


WOODEN LOCKS. 


I should be glad if any of your readers could 
give me evidence of the use of wooden locks in 
Cornwall. 

J. ROMILLY ALLEN. 

23, Maitland Street, Edinburgh. 


haa (NGS) al 
DISTRESS IN IRELAND. 
(See vol. i. p. 206.) 

The title of the old book from which Mr. Read has 
quoted the account of famines in Ireland is ‘The 
Theatre of the Empire of Great Britaine,” by John 
Speed ; the original edition was published in London, 


in 1611. The passage cited occurs in the author’s 
description of ‘* The Province of Mounster.” 


J. 1. F. 
IFES 


THEFT OF A MS. PRAYER BOOK. 


I mentioned in. your impression of March last (see 
vol. i. p. 141) the theft from one of the London re- 
positories of one of the most valuable documents in 
English history—viz., the MS. Book of Common 
Prayer of 1661. I have since been told that quite 
lately valuable books in the British Museum have been 
mutilated, and leaves stolen from them. 

FREDERICK HOCKIN, 

Phillack Rectory, Hayle, Cornwall. 


CLEANING SILVER COINS. 
(See p. 231, ante.) 

Silver coins may be successfully cleaned by immers- 
ing in strong spirit (eau-de-cologne, for instance), and 
after a few minutes, if ize chalk tooth-powder, mixed 
with soap, is rubbed on witha tooth-brush, moistened 
with the spirit, the surface will be found perfectly 


clean. 
R. A. L. Nunns. 


CAPITAL INITIALS IN SHAKSPEARE, 


Cordially agreeing with Mr. A. E. Brae on both 
the questions handled by him (vol. ii. p. 229)—viz., 
that in the passage from Zrotlus and Cressida, which 
serves as motto to THE ANTIQUARY, ‘‘ Time” is per- 
sonified, and should be in the singular, and that the 
noun, when personified, should be printed with a capi- 
tal initial, I beg to call attention to a few other places 
in Shakspeare in which the noun should be similarly 
treated. 
You do blaspheme the Good in mocking me.— 

Measure for Measure, 1. 5 
Let’s be no Stoics nor no stocks I pray.—Zaming of 

the Shrew, I. 1. 

Be yoked with his that did betray my name the Best. 

— Winter's Tale, I. 2. : 

Like vassalage at unawares encountering 

The eye of Majesty.—7Zvrotlus and Cressida, III. 2. 
Beneath is all the Fiend’s.—King Lear, IV. 6. 

In the most high and palmy State of Rome.— 

Hamlet, I. 1. 

In all these passages the emphatic or personified 
word is usually printed with a small initial ; and in 
the last, through a misprision of the sense, ‘‘ Fiend’s” 
is printed “fiends.” The example of the folio is not 
to be followed in this case, for at that date the genitive 
in s did not require the apostrophe. 

C. M. INGLEBY, 

Valentines, Ilford, Essex. 


be < 2 al 
BORROWED BOOKS. 
(See p. 229.) 

“The Art of Bookkeeping” is a poem of thirty 
verses of four lines each, by the late Laman Blan- 
chard, and occupies pages 233-7 of his ‘‘ Poetical 
Works,” published by Messrs. Chatto and Windus in 
1876. The poem is dated 1830. The line quoted by 
Mr. Askew Roberts ins the seventh verse. The 
authorship appears to be little known, for portions of 
the poem have frequently appeared in print—so far as 
I have seen uniformly without acknowledgment. 

ROBERT Guy. 

Ferncliffe, Mansewood, Pollokshaws, N.B. 


M2 


BOOK-PLATES. 


The Hon. J. Leicester Warren, in his ‘‘ Guide to 
the Study of Book-Plates,” seems anxious to find 
early instances of the use of the word Book-plate, or 
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its affinity, and I therefore beg to call attention to the 
following extract from Pepys’ ‘‘ Diary,” under date of 
the 21st of July, 1668 :—‘‘ Went to my plate-makers 
and there spent an hour about contriving my little 
plates for my books of the King’s four —, 


7: 
ns 
MARKET-JEW AND MARAZION. 


(See ante, pp. 18 and 180.) 

It is not necessary to go to the Phcenician language 
for an explanation of these names, which, however 
dissimilar in appearance, have a similar meaning. It 
is, of course, well known that St. Michael’s Mount 
is a rocky islet off Marazion, in the Bay of Penzance. 
Richard, Earl of Cornwall and King of the Romans, 
granted by charter the right of holding a market on 
Thursdays to the monks of St. Michael’s cell, in 
which charter it is called MARASGON, which is clearly 
a misreading for MARASGoU. In the endowment of 
the vicarage, A.D. 1261, it is called MARKESION, 
and in the Bishop’s confirmation, A.D. 1313, MARKA- 
ston. Now, inthe old Cornish, Marghas, or the 
softer form JZaras, isa market, and /ém an island. 
In the Cornish language the noun was placed before 
the adjective—so it is the ISLAND-MARKET. In 
** Domesday” it is called Tremarastol, which is town- 
market of the monastery. (See Polwhele’s ‘‘ History 
of Cornwall,” p. 12, Supplement.) The form 


Southsea. 


‘* Market-Jew” is of more recent introduction, and is 
one of those instances where a term not understood 
has been replaced by one similar in sound which was 
familiar, as ‘‘ beef-eater” from ‘* buffetiér.” 


The 
market was on Zhursday. Camden says :—“ Markin- 
Forum Jovis, in the ‘ Annotations’ Merkju—a con- 
traction of Market Jupiter, or, as it was called, Market 
~ or Ju.” iewe is the Cornish for Thursday ; and 
orden, in his ‘‘Survey,” p. 39, calls it “ Marca-iewe” 
—market on the Thursday. Carew calls it ‘‘ Marca- 
iew,” or ‘* Marhas Dieu”—in — the Thursdaies 
Market (p. 156). Ina charter of Queen Elizabeth it 
appears as “ Marghasjewe ;” and Leland has ‘‘ Mar- 
hasdethyow.” Apparently he has translated ‘‘ Jew” 
into Cornish, which is ‘f Ethow” (plural ‘*Edhenou”), 
but he also styles it ‘‘ Markesiu.” And, in spite of 
the vagaries of the spelling, ‘* Thursday-market” and 
‘¢ Island-Market” appear as the correct renderings. . 


SAN MIGUEL. 
CASS 
CROMWELL FAMILY. 


(See p. 168, ante.) 

Mr. R. S. Charnock’s ‘*Note on the Cromwell 
Family,” is singularly inaccurate. The note states 
that Carlyle traces the ‘‘ descent of Oliver Cromwell 
from Robert Cromwell, brother of Thomas Cromwell, 
Earl of Essex, and makes no mention of the Welsh 
Williams, who married the sister of the Earl of 
Essex.” 

The third edition of Carlyle’s ‘*Letters and Speeches 
of Cromwell” now lies before me, and in chap. iii., 
devoted to particulars of the. ‘‘Cromwell kin- 
dred,” the Protector’s descent is distinctly traced 
to Richard (not Robert) Cromwell a/ias Williams, 
son to Morgan Williams, of Llanishen, near Cardiff, 


Glamorganshire, by a sister of Thomas Cromwell, 
Earl of Essex. He nowhere even hints at any 
brother of the Earl being Cromwell’s ancestor ; but, 
on thecontrary, furnishes abundant evidence of the fact 
that Oliver’s ancestors, and even Oliver himself, signed 
their names Cromwell a/ias Williams. There is also 
a letter printed in Carlyle’s work, copied from one in 


* the British Museum, and reference and extracts made 


from a second letter from the same source, written by 
the said Richard Cromwell to his uncle the Earl of 
Essex, in which he addresses him as ‘‘ your Lord- 
ship’s most bounden nephew,” and Carlyle adds 
that there are various “ Law deeds and notarial 
papers still extant” in which this Richard Cromwell 
has signed himself as, “ a/ias Williams.” 

In addition, Carlyle furnishes an extract from 
Leland’s ‘‘ Itinerary,” of which the following is a 
portion :—“ A two miles from this Hill by the South, 
and a two miles from Cardiff, be vestigia of a Pile or 
Manor Place decayed, at Egglis Newith in the parish 
of Llandaff. On the south side of this Hill was born 
Richard Williams alias Cromwell, in the parish of 
Llanilsen.” 

Vestiges of the old pile, called ‘‘ Plas Llanishen,” 
the seat of the Williams family, are still extant. 

JoHN HOWELLS, 

St. Athan, Cowbridge. 


KFRSERN 
ARCHITECTURAL INSTITUTE OF 
SCOTLAND. 


Can anybody tell me how and when this Society 
collapsed? They latterly issued some fine works, of 
which I want some numbers to complete my set. I 
can learn nothing of its fate in Edinburgh. 


C.. Sak 


Books Received. 


Walks through the City of York. By R. Davies. 
(Chapman & Hall).—Historical Portraits of the Tudor 
Dynasty. By S. Hubert Burke. (Hodges, King 
William Street, Strand).—The Etcher. Part XVI. 
(Sampson Low & Co.)—The English Universities 
and John Bunyan, By James Simson. (Bailliére, 
Tyndall & Co.)\—Good Thoughts in Bad Times, By 
Thomas Fuller, D.D. (Hodder & Stoughton).— 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne Public Libraries Catalogue. 
Compiled by W. J. Haggerston.—Bygones, relating 
to Wales and the Border Counties. (Caxton Works, 
Oswestry).—The Genealogist. Edited by George 
W. Marshall, LL.D. (Bell & Sons).—The Church 
Bells of Rutland. By Thomas North, F.S.A. 
(Leicester: S. Clarke).—Calverley Parish Church 
Registers (1574 to 1649). Vol. I. By S. Margerison. 
(Bradford : G. F. Sewell).—The Crypt of Canterbury 
Cathedral ; The Passion Play and Interlude at New 
Romney ; and Chiselhurst and its Church. By the 
Rev. W. A. Scott Robinson, M.A. (London: Mitchell 
& Hughes).—Is Legislation necessary for Indian 
Finance? By E. J. Watherston. (Spottiswoode 
& Co.)—Memorials of Cambridge. 3 vols. By 
C. H. Cooper, F.S.A. (Macmillan & Co.) 
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DIRECTIONS.—(See August issue.) 


Letters addressed to a Number, care of the Manager, 
must be accompanied by a stamp for postage. 


For SALE. 


Vetusta Monumenta, 5 vols. half calf, 1 vol. un- 
bound ; and Bayeux Tapestry, half bound calf (103, 
care of the Manager). 

I have about 200 vols.of The Gentleman’s Magazine 
to dispose of.—Particulars from J. M. Smith, 34, 
Carolgate, Retford. 

The Graphic, vols.iii. to xix. inclusive, 17 volumes, 
clean and perfect, in the original covers as published, 
with all extra and special numbers, cost over £12, 
lowest cash price 65s. (104, care of the Manager). 

Large and valuable collection of Engravings, Prints, 
Pamphlets, Broadsides, Election Bills and Squibs, 
&c., relating to the County of Hereford, a speculative 
lot, lowest price £2 10s., no approval.—Phillips’s 
Cider, with notes explanatory and historical by Dun- 
ster, nice copy, calf, 10s. 6¢.—Annales of England 
during reigns of Henry VIII., Edward VI. and 
Mary, by Francis Godwin, Bishop of Hereford, 1630, 
with the three rare portraits and title-pages, small 
folio, calf, 7s. 6¢.—James W. Lloyd, Kington. 

Servetus’ Bible, folio, 1542, perfect, good con- 
dition, price £5.—Mr. Dore, Huddersfield. 

Book-Plates for sale. A sample packet post 
free for 2s. 6¢.—W. E. Morden, 30, The Parade, High 
Road, Lee. 

Autograph Letters offered—Marshals Saxe, Ney, 
Prince Eugéne, Marie Therése, Catherine de Medicis, 
Louis XI., Charles IX., Charles II., Verdi, Canova, 
Bossuet, and many others.—Address for list, Howard 
Revell, 29, Stansfield Road, Stockwell, London. 

Ruskin’s Works :—Lectures on Architecture and 
Painting, 37s. 6d¢.; Two Paths, with plates, 30s. ; 
Seven Lamps of Architecture, large paper copy, only 
50 printed, £6 6s.; Lectures on Art, 9s. ; Romola, 
edition de luxe, £3 10s.—Apply, J. Lucas, Claremont 
House, Cawley Road, South Hackney, E. 

Catalogue of Autograph Letters, including 
Louis XIII., Queen Anne, Wellington, Collingwood, 
Canning, Peel, Moore, Eldon, &c., sent on application 
to F. Barker, 15, Brooklyn Road, Shepherd’s Bush. 

Hume’s(Rev. Dr. A.) Learned Societies and Printing 
Clubs ; also various pamphlets by him.—Notes and 
Queries, Jan. to June, 1880,—Tinsley’s Magazine, 
Jan. and July to Dec., 1876 (100, care of Manager.) 

Hamerton’s Etchings and Etchers, second edition 
(Macmillan), fine impression, i# sheets, price 455. ; 
White’s Leicester and Rutland, 215., price 5s.—]J. 
Drowley, 9, Sidmouth Street, Regent’s Square, W.C. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Seventeenth Century Tokens of Lancashire or 
Cheshire. Best price given.—N. Heywood, 3, Mount 
Street, Manchester. 

Hull Seventeenth Century Tokens.—C.E. Fewster, 
Hull. 

Lincolnshire or Nottinghamshire Seventeenth Cen- 


tury Tokens.—James G. Nicholson, 80, Acomb 
Street, Greenhays, Manchester. 

Wanted.—History of Surrey, Manning and Bray, 
3 vols. folio. Complete sets, or any odd volumes.— 
Tradesman’s Tokens (17th century)of Surrey.—George 
C. Williamson, Guildford. 

Armorial Book-plates purchased or exchanged.— 
Dr. Howard, Dartmouth Row, Blackheath. 

Wanted to Purchase, Book-plates.—Rev. E. Farrer, 
Kelvedon, Essex. 

Old Book-plates.— Best prices given by W. E. 
Morden, 30, The Parade, High Road, Lee. 

Wanted, Letters of Byron, Shelley, Scott, Lamb, 
Tennyson, Coleridge, Wordsworth, Burke, Fox, 
D’Arblay, Thackeray, Dickens, Flaxman, Colling- 
wood, Nelson, Cornwallis, and other celebrities. — 
Mr. Law, 38, Chalcot Crescent, Regent’s Park, 
London. 

Symon, Gunton’s History of Peterborough Cathedral. 
—G. C. Caster, Market Place, Peterborough. 

Wanted to Purchase, Dorsetshire Seventeentlr Cen- 
tury Tokens.—J. S. Udal, Inner Temple, London. 

Wanted to Purchase, Copper Eighteenth and 
Nineteenth Century Tokens.—Address T. J. W., 85, 
High Street, Fulham. 

Early Printed English Bibles and Testaments.— 
Full particulars to Mr. Dore, Huddersfield. 

Wanted, Engraving, by Buck, of Old Sundial at 
Settle.—Settle, Skipton, and other Craven Tokens. 
—Carr’s Antiquities of Craven.—Holgate’s Returns 
of Chantries.—Cartwright’s Chapters in the History 
of Yorkshire.—Nicholson’s Picturesque Scenery in 
Yorkshire.—Gentleman’s Magazine for 1771, 1772, 
1807, and 1817. — Gent’s Historia Compendiosa 
Romana, vol. ii—Hotten’s Bibliographical Account 
< t, 500 Yorkshire Books.—J. Brayshaw, solicitor, 
Settle. 

Walton and Cotton’s Complete Angler, 1653.— 
Ditto, published by Pickering, 2 vols., 1836.—British 
Birds, Quadrupeds, Atsop’s Fables (Bewick). — 
Macgillivray’s Birds, 5 vols.—Yarrell’s Birds ; also 
Fishes. — Gray’s Genera of Birds.—Oliver Twist, 
Sketches by Boz, Life of Grimaldi, Christmas Carol 
(Dickens).—Irish Sketch Book, Mrs. Perkins’ Ball, 


Comic Tales and Sketches, by M. A. Titmarsh, 


(Thackeray), — Syntax’s Three Tours. — Rogers’s 
Poems, and Italy.—Book of Gems, 3 vols.—Rus- 
kin’s Modern Painters, vols. 4 and 5.—Table Book, 
Omnibus, Grimm’s German Popular Stories (2 
vols.), Phrenological Illustrations, Rookwood, 
Ingoldsby Legends (3 vols.), also Third Series, The 
World’s Show, 1851, Fairy Library, Bachelor’s 
Own Book (Cruikshank). — Books “Thustrated by 
Leech, Rowlandson, Turner.—Boccaccio’s Il Deca- 
merone, Pickering, 1825,—Curtis’s British Ento- 
mology, 16 vols. — Forbes and Hanley’s British 
Mollusca. — Hamerton’s Etching and Etchers. — 
Hassall’s British Freshwater Algee.—Nash’s Fourth 
Series of Mansions of England.—Reeve’s Conchologia 
Iconica.—Dr. H. Branson, Sheffield. 

Pictorial Illustrations to Shakespeare’s “ Hamlet.’ 
—List of subjects and prices required (105). 

Seventeenth Century Tokens. of Worcestershire. 
Will purchase or exchange for those of other Counties : 
send list or numbers in Boyne to W. A. Cotton, 
Bromsgrove. 
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Aldermen of Bishopsgate Ward, 78 

Allibone’s “Dictionary of British and 
American Authors,” 129 

Almanacks Three Hundred years Ago, 147 

Ancient Ceremony, 265 

Ancient Monuments, Our, 67 

Anthropological Institute, 28, 70, 259 

Antiquarian Discovery at Coston, Wilts, 


oe 
Antiquarian News, 34, 77, 126, 175, 222, 


264 : 
Antiquarian Relics near Taunton, 174 
Antiquarian Societies, Meetings of, 26, 69, 

119, 170, 219, 259 
Antiquary’s Note-book, 33, 76, 125, 174, 


220, 263 
“ Archzologia,” Index to the, 176 
Archzological Association—see British 
Archeological } 
Archzological Discovery in the Island of 
Rousay, 268 ; 
Archeological Discovery in Greece, 177 
Archzological Institute, 69, 119 
Archzological Journal, 259 
Archeological Society of Rome, 178 
Archeology, Professorship of, 78 
Archeology, Professorship of, at Cam- 
bridge, 222, 265 
Architectural and Historical “Notices of 
the Churches of Cambridgeshire, 218 
Architectural Institute of Scotland, 273 
Armenians Judged by Foreigners, The, 176 
Armorial of Gebre, Reproduction of the, 


79 
Arms of Liverpool, 79, 230 | 
Art Treasures at the Mansion House, 74, 


12 
Aryan, Derivation of the Word, 224 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, 175 
Asiatic Society, Royal, 30,71 _ 
Assumption of the Blessed Virgin, 133 | 
Assyrian Antiquities in the British 

Museum, 38 
Astrological Book, An, 135 . 
Augustus, Emperor, Discovery of an Epi- 


gram of, 81 ; f 
Austrian Army, Oldest Regiment in the, 


146 
Authorized Version of New Testament, 


264 
Autographs, Sale of, 80 
Aylesbury, Local Occurrences of, 266 _ 
Babylon, Antiquities from, at the British 
Museum, 48 
Bancroft Charity, 265 . » 
Bakewell Church, Restoration of, 776 
Baronetcy and Knighthood, 135 | . 
Bath Natural History and Antiquarian 
Field Club, 31 . 
Batley Antiquarian Society, 31, 73, 219 
Battersea Park, the ‘‘ Ruins” in, 87 
Becket, Archbishop, 133, 177 
Beef-Steak Club, 34 
Bells, 18, 220 
Ben Jonson’s Name, Orthography of, 55 
Béranger, G., Memoir of, 66 
Bethnal Green Free Library, 266 
Bible used for the Coronation Oath, 127 
Biblical Archeology, Society of, 28, 70, 
Bibliography of Charles Dickens, 259 
Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris, 82 


INDEX. 


Birmingham Historical Society, 127 

Blackett, Frederick, Death of, 78 

oes “ Essay in Praise of Women,” 132, 
2 

Blenkinsopp Caste, 129 

Bonaparte Family, 127 

Bookbinding, 152 

Book-Plates, 6, 115, 133, 272 

Books, Borrowed, 125, 229, 272 

Books Curious and Rare, 60, 132, 180, 223, 


228 
Seete, Reviews of, 23, 66, 118, 169, 215, 
25) 


Boston, Anniversary of the Foundation of, 


22 

Bradford Historical Society, 33, 172 

— Zimes, Resuscitation of the, 
12 

Brewer’s ‘‘ Reader’s Handbook,” 26 

Bricklayers’ Arms Inn, Antiquarian Dis- 
covery, 12 

Bristol and Tisaniteutitie Archzological 
Society, 27, 123, 170 

British Archzological Association, 260 

British Archzological Association, Journa 
of the, 259 

British Museum, 224 

British Museum Accounts, 192 

British Museum, Arrival of Antiquities 
from Kouyunjik, 126 

British Museum, Geological Department, 
126, 22 

British 


177 
British Museum, Purchase of Engravings, 
c., for, 

British Museum Reading-room, 176 

British Museum, Removal of the Natural 
History Collection, 35 

Bronze Relics of Balawat, 34 

Brunn, Dr. J. P., Death of, 178 

—- Church, Bucks, Reopening of, 
7 

Burns, Autograph Letter of, 78 

Burns, MS. Poems by, 265 

Burns, Relics of, 131 

Burns, Statue of, 223 

Busby Stoop, 264 

** Bye-gones” in the Oswestry Advertiser, 


35 
By Hook or by Crook, 85, 231 
Byron, a Relic of, 39 
Byron Monument, 265 
Byron, Statue of,, 38 
Calverley, Registers of the Parish of, 259 
Cambrian Archzological Association, 73, 


useum, Manuscript Department, 


172 
Cambridge Antiquarian Society, 32, 73 
Cambridge Philological Society, 32 
Cambridge Philosophical Soeiety, 262 
Cambridgeshire, Historical Notices of the 

Churches of, 218 
Camden Society, Proposed new Works for 


the, 34 
Camden Town, New Church at, 78 
Camoens, Removal of the Remains of, 36 
Campana, Marchese Giovanni Pietro, 
Death of, 225 
Candlestick, Antique, Discovery of an, 36 
Canterbury Cathedral, 177 
Canterbury, Diocesan History of, 223 


Capital Initials in Shakspeare, 272 

Cardiff Free Library, 265 

Carnarvon Castle, Memorial Tablet to the 
Princes of Wales, 128 

aa Von Linsingen and William IV., 
Il 

Cathedral Libraries, 225 

Catholic Church, Development of the, in 
Asia and Africa, 176 

Catholic Times, Old, Reminders of, in 
London, 174 

Cavalier’s Note-book, 218 

Caverns near Bristol, Re-discovery of, 79 
132 

Celtic Superstitions, 133 

Centenarian, Death of a, 78, 267 

Centennial Cricket Match, a, 80 

Chalybeate Spring at Hampstead, 78 

Chatham, Lord, and Junius, 76, 270 

Chaucer’s Astrolabe, 129 

Cheadle, History of, 177 

Chelsea, Chronicles of, 217 

Christian IV., Monument to, 223, 265 

Cinerary Urns found at Rome, 3 

Cirencester, Roman Relics foul at, 176 

City Church and Churchyard Protection 
Society, 71 

City Lands, Sale of, 266 

Clayton, the Family of, 229 

Cleaning Coins, 231 

Cleopatra’s Needle, 81 

Clifton Shakespeare Society, 32, 219, 262 

Coins and Silver Plate found in Leicester 
Square, 35 

Coins and Tokens of Hull, New Work on,77 

Coins, Old, Discovery of, 176 

Colchester Castle, 128 

Cologne Cathedral, Completion of, 131 

Colour Mixing, Art of, 175 

Comédie Francaise, zooth Anniversary of, 
223 

Conservator of Antiquities in India, 176 

Cookworthy, William, Memorial Tablet of, 
35 

Correspondence, 269 

Cromwell Family, 164, 22y, 273 

Cromwell, Richard, Tomb of, 33 

Cumberland and Westend Anti- 
quarian and Archzological Society, 75 

Cuneiform Inscriptions, 34 

Curfew-bell at Stratford-on-Avon, 223 

Curious Advertisements, 178 

Curious City Bequests, 125 

Curious Surname, a, 76 

Cymmrodorion Society, 72 

Cyprian Claimant, a, 35, 129 

Cyprus Satin, 224 

Deeds, Old, Discovery of, 226 

Delaune’s “ Angliz Metropolis,” reissue 
of, 265 

Delos, Archzological Discovery of, 223 

Derbyshire Gatherer, the, 218 

Detling in Days gone by, 69 

Devonshire Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, &c., 123 

Diary of a Tour in Sweden, Norway, and 
Russia, in 1827, 68 

Dinners and Feasts among the Ancients, 


4 
an of Ephesus,” Sale of the 
Remaining Copies of, 78 
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* Divina Commedia” of Dante, 34 

Documents, Ancient, Discovery of, 265 

**Dom” or “ Miinster,” 266 

Domesday Studies, Somerset, 169 

Doncaster, History of, 177 

Dunraget Castle, 271 

Early y Accounts, 41 

Early Christian Architecture in Ireland, 23 

Early Steam Navigation, 210 

Earthwork, Ancient, 272 : 

Ebsworth, Rev. J. W., Introduction to 
Shakspere’s Plays, by, 34 

Ecclesiastical Art Exhibition, 78, 127, 266 

Edinburgh, Old and New, 265 fe 

Egyptian Coffin bought for the British 
, eal 73 

Egyptian Obelisk, Removal of, to New 
T., 175 ~~ 

Eighteenth Century Pronunciation, 230 

Eisteddfod, Proposed Association, 224 

Eltham, Extract from Parish Account 
Book, 265 

Enemies of Books, 259 

Engraving, Curious, 39 

Epping Forest, | 

Epping Forest and County of Essex Na- 
turalists’ Field Club, 75 

Epping Forest, Visit of the Duke of Con- 
naught as Ranger, 79 c 

Epworth Church, Discovery in, 225 

Erkelenz Church, 175 A a 

Eyton’s “‘ Domesday Studies : Somerset, 


I 
Facdmile of an Old Scotch Catechism, 37 
Fagan of Feltrim, 135, 
Ferrey, the late Mr. E. B., 226, 229 
Folk-lore Society, 71 . : 
Fort William, Curious Discoveries near, 


178 
ecmea Family, History of the, 265 
Frank, the Earliest Known, 88 
Franks, 2 ak 
Free and n Church Association, 71 _ 
“* Fysshyinge with an Angle,” Publication 
of Facsimile of, 78 
Gems and Precious Stones, 201, 252. 
“*Genealogical Memoirs of the Kindred 
Families of Chester,” 79 
Geologists’ Association, 265 
German Authors, Congress of, 222 
Germanic Museum, Nuremberg, 175, 178 
Glacier Bed, Ancient, near Solothurn, 179 
Glacier Gardens, 265 j 
Glasgow Archeological Society, 75 
Glasgow Cathedral, Age of, 269 
Glasgow, Old, 46, 13 
Glasgow Shakspere 
Gloves, 3, 231. 
Gold Coins, Discovery of, 223 
Gold Dishes, Ancient, 12 
Good Thoughts in Bad Times, 759 
Greeks Fables, Proposed New Work on, 


lub, 33 


175 
Grisons, Museum of, 130 
Grub Street Journal, the, 194, 236 
Guest, Mr. John, Death of, 127 
Guildhall, Curiosities in the, 177 
Guildhall Library, 224 
Guilds at Wisbeach, 134 
Guiseley, History of, 218 
Gurney, Mr. Daniel, Death of, 80 
Hales Place, Canterbury, 175, 226 : 
Halifax Church, Memo Window in, 


128 
Hall Marks, Forged, 79, 179 
Hammered Coins, 79 
Hand-bell, 86 
Harcourt House, Sale of, 130 
Harvest Customs—Holloaing Largess, 180 
Hawick Archeological Society, 33 
Heckmondwike Antiquarian Society, 219 
Helmets, Ancient, Exhibition of, 83 
Heraldic Exhibition at the Hague, 175 
Heralds, 77 


Hinton Ampner Church, re-opening of, 


Se ‘ a 
Historical Manuscripts Commission, 176 
Historical Monuments in French India, 


265 
Historical Society, Royal, 30 
History, Lectures on, at South Kensington, 


177 

History of the Castles, Mansions, and 
Manors of Western Sussex, 169 

History of Guiseley, 218 

History of Yorkshire, 213 

** Hope,” the Termination, 38 

Horological Art, Fine Specimen of, 178 

How Registers were Kept, 221 

Hull Literary Club, 75 

Hull ‘‘ Miscéllanea,” 129 

Human Skeleton, Discovery of, at Camp- 
field, Coldstream, 36 

Hungerford, Lady Agnes, 233 

Tlios, Dr. Schliemann’s New Work on, 


225 
Imitatio Christi, the, 87 
Imlach, Mr. James, Death of, 127 
Index Society, 121 
Index, the Value of an, 220 
Indian Art Objects, 224 
Indian Money-cowrie, 230 
Ipswich, Archzological Discoveries at, 


178 

Ipswich Fine Art Gallery, 126 

Ireland, Distress in, 272 
Jade in Europe, 87 
Jean de Meung, the House of, 226 
*¢ Jenyns’ Booke of Armes,” 238 

ournals and Journalism, 259 

* Journey to the Land of Marble,” 126 
yeas jociety of Berlin, 36 

utland, Curious Discovery in, 82. 
Kent Archeological Society, 173 
Kesselstadt Miniature, the, 107 

Kitty Canham, Strange Story of, 177 . 
Lady Agnes Hungerford, 233 

Lake Village, Discovery of, 177 
Lambeth Library, 267 

Lancashire and Cheshire Record Society, 

123 

Langton Church, Restoration of, 128 
Leeds Architectural Society, 262 
Leicester Town Hall, 128 
Leicestershire Archzological Society, 32, 


173 
Lenten Fare in Olden Time, 77 
's “Views of Ancient Buildings in 
alifax,” 170 
Libraries, 221 
Libraries, Continental, 268 
Library Association of the United King- 
dom, 72, 262 
Light of Asia, 259 
Lightning Conductors, 67 
Likeness of Christ, 256 
Lincoln Cathedral, New Clock and Bells, 


78 
Lincolnshire Parish Clock in the Olden 
Time, 95 ’ \ 
Literature, Royal Society of, 30 
Littré, the French Author, 267 
Liverpool, Arms for, 79, 230 
Liverpool Cathedral, 128 
Liverpool Notes and Queries Society, 75 
London and Middlesex Archzological 
Society, 27, 121, 261 
London Library, Annual Report of, 36 
Long Tenures, 222 
Lore of the Months, 176 
Luxurious Bathing, 259 
Manchester Art Museum, 79 
Manuscript of the Gospels, 128 
Market-Jew Street, 68, 180, 27 
Marlborough, Duke of, Bust  } 4 
Marshall’s ‘Memories of 
Times,” 26 
Maurice, Sir William, Letters to, 250 


roublous 


Marston Church, Lincolnshire, 126 

Maxton Cross, 267 

Mayday Garlands, 86 

Medizval Pilgrimage-to the Shrine of St 
Alban, 24 

Memoir of G. Béranger, 66 

Merchant Tayi’ C 
erchant Taylors’ Company, Obse 
of an Ancient Bring —- 

Milan Cemetery, 22 

Mitchell Library, a 82 

Molash Records, 126 

emeey a—aey, Dastiostinn of, 128 
onastic Account-Boo temp, 
VIIL, 108 » oo Say 

Mysteries of All Nations, 68 

Mythology of Greece and Rome, 175 

National Gallery, 175 

Newcastle Society of Antiquaries, 32, 122, 
173 

Newspapers and Magazines, Destruction 
of, by Fire, 35 

New Testament, Revised Translation of 


the, 37 

N orfolk and Norwich Archzological 
Society, 33 

Nottinghamshire, Old, New Work on, 176 

Numismatic Society, 29, 261 

Oak, Largest in Britain, 178 

oO oy ee Monuments of the Gaed- 

ill, 21 

Old Books, the Fate of, 228 

Old China, a Word for, 221 

Old Glasgow, 137 

Old Roman Wall, Discovery of, 222 

Old Rural Songs and Customs, 244 

Old St. Paul’s, x 

Olympia, Discovery of Bronze Head, 126 

** One Generation of a Norfolk House,” 218 

Orthography of Ben Jonson’s Name, 55 

Orthography of Shakespeare’s Name, 190 

“Our Ancient Monuments and the Land 
Around Them,” 34, 67 A 

Our Colonies under the Merry Monarch, 


141 
Our Early Bells, 18 
Overcrowding in London in Past Times, 


12 

Oxford in the Middle Ages, 176 

Painswick, History of, 128 

Painted Glass, New Work on, 126 

Paintings and Works of Art, Loan Exhibi- 
tion of, at Hampstead, 36 

Palace of the Inquisition at Rome, 178 

Palzographical Society, Publication of 
Facsimiles by the, 81 

Paliard, Mons., Death of, 223 

Pannier Alley, 22 

Papists, Official Return of, 2470 

Paris Bastile, 127 

Parliamentary Elections in Lincolnshire, 


78 

Parochial Registers, English, 84, 240 

Parry, Serjeant, Sale of Library of, 44 

Pascal, Statue of, 175 

“te Pilgrim,” Proposed Facsimile 
of, 224 

Penzance Antiquarian Society, 75, 219 

me Pepys, Samuel, and the World he Lived 
in,” 1 : 


2 
Petrie’s “ Stonehenge,” 170 
Phonetic Spelling, 76 
Picture, Curious, 271 
Pidgeon, Mr. H. C., Death of, 146 
Pitt, the, 263 
Pius IX., Monument to, 175 
Planché, Mr. J. R., Death of, 37 
Plymouth, Curious Discovery at, 265 
Plymouth Institution, 126 
Political Connection, An Old, 76 
Political Songs of the Middle Ages, 202 
Politeness of our Forefathers, 57, 230 
Polychronicon Ranulphi Higden, 118 
Prayer Book, MS., Theft of a, 272 
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Printers of Shakespeare’s Works, 79 

Public Records, 212 

Punishments in the Olden Time, 223 

Rainsford Family, 271 

Raikes, Robert, Statue of, 78 

Readers’ Handbook, 26 

Reaping Machine of "the Gauls and Ancient 
Britons, 175 

Records, Public, 212 

* Records of the English Province of the 
Society of Jesus,” 258 

“Reliques of Ancient Poetry,” 222 

Rembrandt, Reproduction of Engravings 


by, 266 

Rents in London, 183 

Reviews of Books, 23, 66, 118, 169, 215» 256 

Richelieu Family, onuments of, 126 

Rienzi Family, the, 225 

“ Robin Hood’s Garland, ” 78 

“ Robinson Crusoe,” 

Rochester Cathedral, Ne ew Choir Stalls, 126 

Rochester Naturalists’ Club, 220 

Rochester, Supposed Site of Saxon Ceme- 
tery at, 126 

Roger of Tuscany, Bishop of Lausanne, 
Sarcophagus of, 223 

Roman Amphitheatre, Discovery of a, 223 

Roman Antiquities, Discovery of, in 
Gloucestershire, 2 

Roman Dwelling, Discovery of, in France, 


175 
Roman Exploration Fund, 204 
Roman Remains found at Wickham 
Bushes, 81 
Roman Villa, Discovery of, at Aix-la- 
oom =3,. 
Roman Villa, Discovery of, at Brading, 


35, 2 
Roman Villa, Discovery of, at Castor, 34 
Romance of Literar Discovery, 131 

, Rome, Opening of ae at, 

Rosicrucians, the, 86 

Rowlandson the Caricaturist, r1z 

Royal Academicians, New, 77 


Royal Asiatic Society, 
Royal Descents of our Nobility and Gentry, 


80 

Royal Historical Society, 30 

Royal Society of Literature, 30 

Russia in the Year 1670, 11 

Sale of Picture by Rubens, a 

Sale of Rare Books, 80, 81, 8 

Sandy, Isle of, Discovery” of Ancient 
Remains in the, 8 

Schoolboys’ Bill, a. >. 1598, 264 

Scotland in the’ Early Times of Christi- 
anity, 224 

Sepulchre, Ancient, Discovery of an, 265 

kspeare Death-mask, the, 63, 230 

Shakspeare’s Bed, 76 

Shakspeare’s House, 1 134 

Shakspeare Society, New, 7 

Sheffield, Discovery of pon Window 


shedicit Parish Church, Restoration of, 
2 
Shropshire Archzological Society, 220 


Ses. an Historical, 267 

ilver Coins, Cleaning, 272 

Siiver Plate, Old, Sale of, 80, 130 

bar Spoon, Fourth Century, Discovery 
of, 127 

«“ Sin-ecters,” 174 

Smithfield, 197, 102, 183 

Society of ” Antiquaries, 26, 69 

Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, 31, 72 

Society of Biblical Archzology, 28, 70, 261 

Society for the Encouragement of the Fine 
Arts, 29, 

Society for rthe Protection of Ancient Build- 
ings, 30, 72 

Society of Sea-Serjeants, 183 

ee Archeological Society, 45, 80, 


bis Sotter —T Masonic Diploma of, 


Spanish Armada, Relics of the, 179 

Spindle Whorls, 134 

Spinoza, Monument to, 2! 

St. Alban, a a _ to the 
Shrine of, 2. 

St. Alphage Clhasch, London Wall, 225 

St. ” aa the Great, Smithfield, 26, 


‘aes of Canterbury, and his 
other, 39 
St. Germain’s Cathedral, Restoration of, 


St. Pa of Jerusalem, Order of, 81 

St. Mary Overie, oe Proposed 
New History of, 3. 

*. yu Church .— St. Edmunds, 


St. Olaf and the Overthrow of Northern 
Paganism, 

St. Paul’s nm aA 266 

St. Paul’s Cathedral, Old, 1 

St. Paul’s Cathedral, Repair of Portico, 


St. - Paul's Ecclesiological Society, 28, 70, 
201 
St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, Restoration of, 


98 

en Dialectical Words, Glossary 
of, 12 

Stained Glass Windows, 34 

a BL semen Proposed Limited 

ty Company of, 35 

oud Society, Pb 

Stoke Newington anor House, 127 

a 's spe Christian Architecture in 

re 

Stone eeioeenes found at Mont St. 
Michel, 17: 

Stone Remains on Dartmoor, 271 

Stonehenge, 150, 170 

Strange Preservation of Life, 222 

Stratford de Redcliffe, Lord, 175 

Streat Manor-house, 76 

Suffolk Institute of Archzology, 220 

Sunderland Library, Proposed Sale of the, 


81 
Swan Upping on the Thames, 129 
Swinburn, 84 


>< 


Swinehope, 183 
Tanfield Court, Temple, Demolition of, 83 

Tapestry, Ancient, Sale of, 130 

Taunton, Antiquarian Relics near, 174 

Tell’s Chapel, 179, 

Termination “ ag — 38, 182 

The Antiquary Time, 22 

“The Imitation of Christ, ” the Pope’s 
Acceptance of a Copy, 78 

The Past in the Present, 217 

Times, Index to the, 119 

Titian, Statue of, 175 
** Toad Fair,” 268 

Tomb of Richard Cromwell, 33 

Tombs, Ancient, Discovery of, at Asseus, 
131 

Topographical Society, 261 

— Society, Publications of the, 


Toronto, Antiquarian Objects at, 227 

Tourists’ Guides, 119 

Tower of London, 129, 224 

_ Fn of Fysshynge with an Angle, 
the. 

Truro Cathedral, laying the Foundation- 
stone, FH 

Turner Fund, the, 12 

Turner, Mr. W. H.,, Death of, 81 

Universal Language, 126 

bee de Gama, Removal of the Remains 
0 

362 Vermin” and ‘* The House,” 76 

Vicar of Bray, the, 135 

View pi, of Gothic Architecture 
143, 1 

— oP Ancient Buildings in Halifax, 


Viling’s Ship, a, 53, 181, 233 
Village of ted the, 217 
Villagrande, hacamalaaian’ Discovery at, 


Virett’ ’s Birthday Celebration, 222 

Visconti, Baron Pietro, Death of, 222, 267 

Vittorio Emanuele Library, at Rome, 227 

Walker, Helen, the Grave of, 266 

Wooden Locks, 272 

“aa Tieseue Architectural Society, 
2 

West Club, 34, 

** World of Oddities,” 129 

be Mrs. Thomas, Appeal on Behalf 


177, 14255, 

Wyatt, M H., Death of, 178 
Wynne, Mr. W. WwW. E., Death of, 36 
Wager of Battle, 175 
Washington, Monument to, 7 
Wells Cathedral, Ordinal — Statutes of, 


128 
Whitcombes, Genealogy of the, 39 
Whitechapel Church, Destruction of, i 
Wilberforce, Bishop, Memorial of, 176 
Wycombe, High, Early History of, 266 
York, Discovery of Roman Remains at, 


268 
Yorkshire Archzological and Topographi- 
cal Association, 173 
Yorkshire, History of, 79, 127, 215 





